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INTRODUCTION 


Every  observer  of  life  and  student  of  history 
must  sooner  or  later  form  an  opinion  of  Jesus  and  answer, 
at  least  to  himself,  the  question:  "Who  was  he?" 

From  this  basic  assumption  the  following  pages 
receive  their  impetus  and  justification.  In  these  pages 
it  will  be  attempted  to  present  in  the  briefest  possible 
form,  some  outstanding  and  representative  answers 
which  have  been  given  to  the  above  question.  The  biograph¬ 
ies  of  Jesus,  constituting  these  opinions,  ranging  over  a 
period  of  a  hundred  years,  are  selected  for  study  in  this 
essay  for  two  distinct  reasons. 

First:  They  give  not  merely  the  idiosyncracies 
and  private  prejudices  of  isolated  opinion,  but  are 
representative  views  in  that  they  spring  from  definite 
and  well-supported  conceptions  of  Jesus.  Grouped  together 
in  this  essay  they  ought  to  represent  and  sum  up  the  most 
important  divergences  among  all  the  views  of  Jesus  since 
the  beginning  of  the  critical  era.  Some  of  them  were  con¬ 
ceived  several  decades  ago  and  seem  to  champion  forgotten 
causes,  others  sprang  from  very  recent  and  new  opinion: 
yet  it  will  be  seen,  that  all  the  views  represented  here, 
are  supported  today  and  go  to  make  up  the  living  complex 
of  Christian  and  non-Christian  thinking  about  the  man  of 
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Second:  They  are  the  works  of  sincere  and,  in 
most  cases,  scholarly  authorship,  and  contribute,  all  of 
them  in  their  own  way,  to  the  quest  for  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  of  Jesus. 

These  are  the  convictions  (not  pre-conceptions 
surely)  which  guided  the  choice  of  these  books  from  the 
impressive  array  of  biographies  of  Jesus,  and  the  perusal 
of  the  following  pages,  it  is  hoped,  will  justify  this 
choice. 

The  attempt  to  review  a  century  of  representative 
opinion  concerning  Jesus  is  not  the  only  object  of  this 
study.  There  is  yet  another  purpose,  namely,  to  point 
out,  by  means  of  comparison,  the  most  salient  differences 
in  these  opinions,  and,  by  a  look  into  the  several  environ¬ 
ments  of  especially  the  earlier  writers,  to  find  the 
personal  and  general  tendencies  of  thought  which  determined 
these  particular  differences  in  their  presentations  of 
Jesus • 

At  the  end  of  this  inquiry  proper,  a  few  pages 
will  be  added  for  the  purpose  of  summing  up  their  author* s 

definite  conclusions,  if  any,  regarding  the  history  and 

« 

significance  of  Jesus. 


STRAUSS 


In  the  year  1835  David  Priedrich  Strauss, 
repetent  in  the  theological  college  of  Tubingen,  at  the 
age  of  27,  published  his  TtLeben  Jesu",  which^rendering 
him  at  once  famous  and  odious,  set  a  new  mark  in  the  study 
of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

His  book  was  intended  for  the  learned  and  com¬ 
bined  within  itself  such  a  remarkable  mixture  of  critical 
acumen  and  reckless  daring  that  it  created  an  immediate 
sensation,  especially  in  theological  circles.  "Who  is  this 
Strauss?"  and  "What  made  him  write  such  a  book?"  were 
questions  asked  then — and  there  was  alarm  and  admiration 
in  these  queries.  Their  answers,  after  a  hundred  years, 
concern  us  yet  for  they  are  the  basis  for  an  understanding 
of  his  epochmaking  and  hence  still  important  work. 

Strauss,  as  most  mortals,  was  a  child  of  his  era, 
and  his  work  was  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  his 
genius  with  the  forces  of  his  environment.  Chance,  or 
fate,  which  selected  for  his  birth  this  particular  period, 
place  and  parentage  made  him  also  vulnerable  to  the 
challenge  of  particular  elements  in  the  environment  of  his 
era.  These  elements  were  the  theological  and  philosophical 
trends  of  the  time. 

The  spirit  of  Protestantism,  counting  its  initial 
victory  in  the  Reformation  and  suffering  a  subsequent  set¬ 
back  in  a  new  Protestant  dogma,  reared  once  more  its ‘ head 
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at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  caused  a  re¬ 
awakening  of  the  human  mind  in  Western  Europe.  The 
revival  began  in  England  and  the  movement  that  embodied 
it  bore  the  name  of  Deism.  It  was  a  liberal  tendency  of 
thinking  which  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  natural 
reason  divorced  from  the  tyrranical  authority  of  the  church. 

This  new  tendency,  however,  found  a  more  congenial 
arena  in  Germany,  its  ancestral  home,  where  under  the  name 
of  "Die  Aufklarung"  it  found  its  first  champion  in  lessing. 
This  writer's  polemics  in  its  service  were  directed  prim¬ 
arily  against  the  barrier  of  Protestantism's  new  authority, 
an  authority  no  less  rigid  than  that  of  the  older  Catholi¬ 
cism.  An  infallible  scripture  and  a  thoroughgoing  super¬ 
naturalism,  together  with  an  elaborate  system  of  Protestant 
dogma  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Homan  church,  and  enslaved 
both  reason  and  individuality.  A  new  reformation  was  needed. 
It  is  true,  the  gentle  voice  of  Pietism  was  heard  in  the 
streets  of  the  new  Rome  but  her  cry  came  from  the  heart 
rather  than  the  mind;  her  protest  in  the  interests  of  piety 
and  devotion  was  too  otherworldly  to  penetrate  the  creed- 
bound  sacerdotalism  of  the  Protestant  stronghold.  The 
battle  for  freedom  of  thought  and  religion  had  to  be  fought 
by  sterner  means.  It  was  Lessing  who  began  the  assault. 

This  knight-errant  of  the  pen  struck  straight  at 

the  vital  position  of  the  enemy:  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  challenged  the  supernatural  authority, 
which  surrounded  the  Christian  records,  with  the  cry.:  the 
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Bible  must  be  judged  on  its  own  inherent  truth;  reason 
must  be  the  criterion!  And  concerning  its  central  figure 
he  insisted  that  the  religion  of  Christ  and  not  the 
Christian  religion  must  be  emphasized  .  Lessing  struck 
his  main  blow  in  the  cause  of  Rationalism  by  his  public¬ 
ation  of  the  Reimarus  Fragments  in  1778.  The  author  of 
these  fragments  made  the  life  and  thinking  of  Jesus’  time 
his  starting  point  for  the  evaluation  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity  and,  in  his  "Vom  Zwecke  Jesu  und  Seiner 

M 

Junger”,  was  the  first  to  explain  Jesus,  not  as  a  Son  of 
Cod  or  as  a  prophet  or  lawgiver,  but  as  a  Jewish  Messiah. 
It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  Reimarus 
for  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus;  he  was  a  pioneer  in 
nearly  everything  he  brought  forward  concerning  Jesus  and 
the  sources.  He  proved  to  be  wrong  in  many  of  his  estim¬ 
ates  but  the  unerring  intuition  of  his  approach  to  the 
gospel  study  makes  him  for  all  times  the  patron-saint  of 
the  scientific  biographers  of  Jesus.  It  is  true,  it  was  a 
work  inspired  by  hate  rather  than  by  the  impersonal  search 
for  truth  and  much  in  it  must  be  decried  as  utterly  false 
and  libelous  in  regardt0Jesus  and  his  apostles,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  results  as  a  whole  spelled  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  The  methods  of  Reimarus  opened  the  way  for  the 
critical-historical  treatment  of  Jesus’  life  and  times. 
Much  had  to  be  done  yet  in  the  way  of  clearing  up  impeding 
dogma  and  of  sharpening  of  critical  apparati,  but  the 
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trail  "was  blazed  which  Strauss  was  to  follow  later. 

The  publication  of  the  Fragments  let  loose  a 
storm  of  indignation  which  showed  the  discretion  of 
Heimarus  in  keeping  them  from  the  world  during  his  life¬ 
time.  Yet  the  passionate  protests  of  even  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  of  theologians  proved  that  even  in  Lessing's 
day  the  daring  opinions  of  the  Pragmentist  were  before 
their  time,  nevertheless  the  ice  was  broken  and  the 
succeeding  controversy  stimulated  a  vigorous  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  especially, 
became  the  storm  centre  of  the  new  critical  interest  of 

Tt 

the  "Aufklarung."  Heimarus,  obviously,  had  overshot  his 
mark  not  by  making  Jesus  human,  but  by  imputing  deliberate 
deceit  to  Jesus  and  his  followers.  His  very  radicalism 
subtracted  from  his  influence,  and  while  subsequent 
biographers  of  the  nationalistic  school  imitated  his 
methods,  they  struck  out  in  a  new  direction.  They  denied 
imposture  on  the  part  of  Christ ianity * s  founder,  but  by 
divesting  him  of  his  immediate  divinity,  portrayed  him  as 
purely  human.  At  first  this  method  of  humanizing  was 
applied  with  great  caution,  and  to  Old  Testament  heroes 
only,  but  with  the  work  of  Paulus,  in  1800  a  fully  develop 
ed  rationalistic  treatment  of  the  gospel  records  was 
achieved.  All  evidences  of  immediate  divine  agency  and 
supernatural  intervention  had  to  go,  and  a  wise  and  virtu¬ 
ous  man  remained,  shorn  of  everything  miraculous. 
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Thus  far,  the  spirit  of  rationalism  had  been 
largely  a  spirit  negation.  Ho  doubt,  destructive  criticism 
was  necessary  in  order  to  break  through  the  bulwark  of 
dogma,  and  Paulus,  because  more  subdued  than  Reimarus,  had 
done  the  most  that  could  be  done  in  this  regard,  for  he, 
unlike  the  latter, was  taken  seriously. 

Philosophy  had  to  come  to  the  aid  of  theology  to 
make  rationalism  more  constructive.  Mediation  was  needed, 
and  Kant  and  Hegel  supplied  this  needed  element.  Kant 
fully  honored  the  rights  of  reason,  moreover  he  had  a  deep 
appreciation  of  ethical  values,  but,  most  important  of  all, 
he  worked  out  a  system  of  philosophy  which  made  a  transcen¬ 
dental  Sod  imperative  on  moral  rather  than  logical  grounds. 
The  divine  element  in  the  gospels,  which  had  evaporated 
under  the  searchlights  of  critical  reasoning,  could  now  be 
saved  by  making  the  ideal  humanity  of  Jesus  akin  to  divin¬ 
ity.  The  transcendental  character  of  the  ethical  ideal  of 
Kant  supplied  the  basis  for  a  moral  unity  between  Sod  and 
man.  The  Idealism  of  Hegel  developed  this  main  thought. 

The  infinite  spirit  of  Sod  works  through  finite  man  and 
thus  the  history  of  mankind,  registering  its  experience,  is 
the  data  of  Sod's  self  realization.  Sod  does  not  reveal 
His  truth  accidentally  or  occasionally ,  as  recorded  in 
sacred  literature,  but  He  expresses  Himself  continuously  in 
the  life  of  all  men.  Here  was  a  philosophy  that  made  all 
revelation  natural  and  all  nature  a  revelation.  On  such  a 
basis.  Sod  and  man  could  meet  without  the  device  o±  special 
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incarnation,  and  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  could  be  main¬ 
tained  on  the  plea  that  in  his  person  was  to  be  found 
the  ideal  embodiment  of  that  principle  of  universal 
morality  propounded  by  the  philosophers. 

It  is  not  to  philosophy  alone,  however,  that 
we  owe  this  solution.  Schleiermacher,  the  Pietistic 
theologian  achieved  on  the  basis  of  *  feeling*  what  Kegel 
established  by  pure  reason,  and  the  theologian*s  result 
went  more  deeply.  The  feeling  of  absolute  dependence, 
manifested  in  all  believers  was  Schleiermacher 1 s  starting 
point.  This  consciousness  could  not  come  from  man  himself, 
who  is  innately  sinful,  but  was  the  result  of  the  mystical 
influence  exercised  by  Jesus  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith. 
Jesus  became  at  once  the  mediator  between  Cod  and  men  and 
the  dispenser  of  religious  consciousness. 

These  three  interests:  the  rationalistic,  ex¬ 
plaining  Jesus  in  terms  of  reason,  the  philosophic,  saving 
Rationalism  from  spiritual  bankruptcy  by  asserting  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus  on  ethical  grounds,  and,  the  theologic¬ 
al,  finding  a  sufficient  basis  for  religion  in  the  inner 
life,  were  the  prevailing  trends  of  thought  of  enlightened 
Protestant  Cermany  at  the  time  of  Strauss.  As  a  man  of  his 
time  he  could  not  escape  their  influence;  as  a  student,  in 
these  days  of  pre-secular  education  he  was  confronted  with 
them  and,  more  especially  as  a  thinking  theological  student, 
he  was  obliged  to  analyse  them. 
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Strauss  was  born  in  1808  at  Ludwigsburg, 

Germany.  His  mother  was  a  good,  sensible  woman  with  a 
natural  store  of  warm  piety,  tempered  with  selfcontrol. 

It  was  to  her  that  her  son  owed  much  of  his  ability. 

Strauss  being  intended  for  the  ministry  received  an  ed¬ 
ucation  which  was  of  the  best,  and  after  finishing  "lower 
seminary",  entered  the  university.  There  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Hegel’s  philosophy,  which,  although  not 
taught  by  the  faculty,  was  eagerly  studied  independently 
by  Strauss  and  his  friends. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  clergyman, 
he  did  not,  like  most  of  his  young  colleagues,  find 
difficulty  in  presenting  his  more  liberal  views  to  his 
orthodox  congregation.  His  Hegelian  outlook  allowed  him 
to  teach  his  own  intellectual  conceptions  under  the  guise 
of  traditional  nomenclature.  Some  time  later  he  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  with  a  thesis  on  "The  Restoration  of  all 
things,"  (Acts  3:21). 

He  never  heard  his  great  master  Hegel.  In  1831 
Strauss  went  to  Berlin  to  study  under  Hegel  and  Schleier- 
macher,  but  the  former  died  there,  a  few  days  after  Strauss’ 
arrival.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him,  for  which 
the  brilliant  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  did  not  compensate 
him.  Strauss  and  the  great  Pietist  were  of  different 
temperaments . 

"There  was  no  satisfactory  basis  for  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  Schleiermacher  and  Strauss.  They  had  nothing 
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in  c  ommon . ,T  f  1 ) 

Tt 

In  1832  Strauss  returned  to  Tubingen  where  he 
became  assistant  lecturer  at  the  Theological  College. 

There  he  lectured  with  phenomenal  success  upon  Hegel Ts 
Logic ,whic.h .showedthat  his  main  interest  was  philosophic. 

The  philosophical  faculty  of  the  college  was  displeased 
with  the  young  lecturer's  success  and  forced  him  back  upon 
theology,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  opposition  that  the 
world  owes  his  "Leben  Jesu"  for  it  was  at  this  time  that 
he  set  to  work  on  the  book  which  was  to  make  him  famous. 

Although  Strauss  and  Schleiermacher  could  not 
agree,  it  was  doubtless  the  influence  of  the  latter's 
lectures  on  the  life  of  Jesus  that  drove  Strauss  to  the 
considerat ion  of  writing  a  critical  biography  himself. 

There  were  some  comprehensive  and  daring  Christologies 
but  no  corresponding  critical  studies  of  the  gospels' 
admirable  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  rose  like  imposing 
edifices,  grand  to  behold  but  built  on  sand.  Schleier¬ 
macher  construed  the  Christ  out  of  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  and  had  fashioned  this  Christ  according  to  a  conject¬ 
ural  idea.  A  look  into  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus  was 
needed.  A  reconstruction  based  upon  historical  data  should 
precede  speculation,  theological  or  philosophical--and 
Strauss  felt  that  he  could  supply  this  reconstruction. 

But  he  was  above  all  a  follower  of  Hegel  and  it  was  primar¬ 
ily  in  order  to  bring  the  life  of  Jesus  into  harmony  with 
the  philosophy  of  his  master  that  Strauss  cast  about  for 
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a  critical  apparatus.  The  pupil,  however,  made  an  advance 
upon  his  master.  Hegel rs  fundamental  idea  was  that  the 
Infinite  revealed  in  the  finite,  had  been  present  in 
Jesus  in  an  unique  degree,  making  him  the  Cod -man  per  se. 
Strauss’  rationalistic  sense  revolted  against  so  super- 
naturalistic  a  conception.  Ho,  he  argued,  Sod's  self- 
realization  is  continuous  and  without  exceptions,  and 
does  not  work  perfectly  at  a  particular  point  of  time  in 
a  single  incarnation.  The  whole  of  humanity  reveals  the 
Infinite,  and  therefore  the  incarnation  is  manifested  in 
mankind,  which  is  the  child  of  the  two  natures,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  visible  mother  and  the  invisible  Father. 
Humanity  itself  must  be  accredited  with  all  that  was 
attested  of  Jesus,  and  all  the  Ghristology  so  needful  and 
dear  to  the  believers,  created  by  men's  reverent  imaginat¬ 
ion  throughout  the  ages,  must  be  saved  by  making  it  a  real 
and  historical  achievement  of  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
divine  revelation  of  God  on  the  other.  Hence,  Strauss  had 
to  find  a  critical  method  by  which,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  rationalism,  he  could  divest  Jesus  of  his  uniqueness 
and  supernatural  signif icance,  and,  in  order  to  vindicate 
Hegelian  philosophy,  he  could  assign  this  quality  to  all 
humanity.  Furthermore  this  method  must  make  it  possible 
to  save,  as  indispensable ,  the  Christ  of  Orthodox  faith. 

It  was  in  the  mythical  interpretation  of  the 
gospels  that  Strauss  found  the  means  to  bring  about  this 
transference.  The  Mythus  (2)  was  a  product  of  humanity 
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as  a  whole,  and  whatever  it  assigned  to  Jesus  was  present 
in  mankind  as  the  Idea.  At  the  same  time,  Jesus  remained 
an  historical  figure,  and  unlike  the  Jesus  of  the  Deists 
free  from  intentional  falsehoods.  This  was  necessary,  for 
the  speculative  reconstruction  of  Strauss  required  the 
ideal  truth  of  the  facts  and  the  narratives. 

The  mythical  mode  of  interpreting  sacred  liter¬ 
ature  is  not  a  new  one,  but  Strauss*  distinction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply  it  consistently  to 
the  whole  of  the  gospel  narratives.  In  a  long  introduction, 
Strauss  traces  the  development  of  this  method.  It  had  been 
extensively  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  non-biblical 
sacred  histories  and  a  form  of  it  was  finally  introduced  to 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Eichhorn.  He  realized 
that  the  supernatural  atmosphere  in  the  Bible  was  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  reflection  from  antiquity  itself.  Paulus 
made  a  like  concession  to  the  primitive  origins  of  the 
records  by  distinguishing  between  fact  and  opinion.  The 
moral  interpretation  of  Kant,  although  reviving  the  purely 
subjective  methods  of  allegorical  interpretation,  was 
another  move  in  the  right  direction,  since  it  led  away 
from  crass  supernaturalism  on  the  one  hand  and  bold 
naturalism  on  the  other.  The  mythical  method  was  first 
applied  consistently  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Bauer  and 
Wegscheider,  who  gave  the  following  general  definition  of 
the  mythus:  "It  is  the  representation  of  an  event  or  of 
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an  idea  in  a  form  which  is  historical,  hut  at  the  same 
time  characterized  by  the  rich  pictorial  and  imaginative 
mode  of  thought  and  expression  of  the  primitive  ages."  (3). 

Thus  far  the  Old  Testament  only  had  furnished 
the  material  for  the  new  theory.  To  adopt  it  for  the  Hew 
Testament,  however,  was  a  more  difficult  matter,  for  its 
literature  was  considered,  at  once,  more  sacred  and  of 
more  recent  date  than  that  of  the  Old.  What  is  more,  the 
gospels  were,  according  to  popular  belief,  written  by  eye¬ 
witnesses.  This  last,  and  most  weighty  objection,  to  the 
application  of  the  mythus  theory  to  the  gospels,  is,  of 
course,  no  objection  to  Strauss,  who  claims  that  the 
assertion  is  incapable  of  proof.  In  another  section  his 
views  on  this  matter  will  be  considered  at  greater  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  Strauss,  on  both  external 
and  internal  grounds,  found  the  existence  of  mythi  in  the 
gospels  not  only  possible  but  inevitable. 

The  gospel  history  existed  in  a  fluid  state  of 
oral  tradition  before  it  became  crystallized,  to  some 
degree,  in  written  accounts.  Prom  these  accounts  our 
gospels  were  compiled,  and  the  "SATA"  of  these  gospels 
does  not  mean  the  authorship  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it 
precedes,  but  merely  that  the  account  in  question  was 
written  among  a  group  of  Christians  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  this  name.  All  this  is  verified  by  most 
ancient  testimony  and  illustrated  in  the  mass  of  apocry¬ 
phal  literature.  Furthermore,  the  first  century  was  by 
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no  means  an  era  of  historical  discernment  in  our  sense  of 
the  term;  it  was  a  time  of  credulity  and  religious  fanati¬ 
cism.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  stories  concerning  a  man 
fast  becoming  a  deified  hero,  although  he  lived  only  a 
short  time  before,  must  necessarily  contain  unhistorical 
elements.  One  look  at  these  stories  themselves  reveals 
that  they  sprang  from  a  disposition  to  supernaturalism. 

"In  the  ancient  world,  that  is,  in  the  east, 
the  religious  tendency  was  so  preponderating,  and  the 
knowledge  of  nature  so  limited,  that  the  law  of  connexion 
between  earthy  finite  beings  was  very  loosely  regarded. 

At  every  link  there  was  a  disposition  to  spring  into  the 
Infinite,  and  to  see  Sod  as  the  immediate  cause  of  every 
change  in  nature  or  the  human  mind."  (4) 

Our  modern  world,  however,  has  come  to  the 
conviction  that  Sod  works  through  a  natural  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.  This  is  the  result  of  observation. 
Yet,  our  idea  of  Sod  requires  more  than  an  impersonal 
Sustainer  of  irrevocable  laws,  and  modern  supernaturalism 
has  tried  to  combine  the  two  ideas  by  positing  a  world 
order,  in  which  the  world  retains  its  laws  of  sequence, 
and  Sod  his  prerogative  of  immediate  intervention,  sacred 
literature  being  the  records  of  such  intervention.  Hot 
so  Strauss  the  Hegelian  philosopher:  "Sod  acts  upon  the 
world  as  a  whole  immediately,  but  on  each  part  only  by 
means  of  his  action  on  every  other  part,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  laws  of  nature."  (5).  An  examination,  then,  of 
Hew  Testament  times,  together  with  a  recognition  of  a 
modern  world-outlook  demands  the  existence  of  mythi  in 
the  gospels. 
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A  definition  of  the  mythus  must  now  be  given: 


"We  distinguish  by  the  name  ’evangelical  mythus* 
a  narrative  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  Jesus, 
which  may  be  considered  not  as  the  expression  of  a  fact, 
but  as  the  product  of  an  idea  of  his  earliest  followers: 
such  a  narrative  being  mythical  in  proportion  as  it 
exhibits  this  character.  The  mythus  in  this  sense  of  the 
term  meets  us,  in  the  Jospel  as  elsewhere,  sometimes  in 
its  pure  form,  constituting  the  substance  of  the  narrative, 
and  sometimes  as  an  accidental  adjunct  to  the  actual 
history."  (6). 


The  pure  mythus  has  two  sources,  which  mostly 
contributed  simultaneously.  The  first  source  is  found  in 
the  Messianic  ideas  and  expectations,  which,  built  up  from 
the  Old  Testament  narratives  and  traditions  existed  in  the 
Jewish  mind  before  Jesus  and  independently  of  him.  The 
other  source  springs  from  the  impression  created  by  the 
personality,  actions,  sayings  and  fate  of  Jesus.  An 
illustration  of  the  former  source  can  be  found  in  the 
Transfiguration  account,  while  the  story  of  the  rending  of 
the  temple  veil,  inspired  as  it  is  by  the  apparent  hostil¬ 
ity  of  Jesus  to  the  temple  worship,  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  second  source  of  the  pure  mythus. 

The  historical  mythus  has  for  its  groundwork  an 
historical  fact  which  was  enthusiastically  seized  upon  by 
religious  imagination  and  adorned  with  mythical  concept¬ 
ions  springing  from  the  idea  of  the  Christ.  For  example: 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  concerning  "fishers  of  men"  gave 
rise  to  a  series  of  marvelous  stories  concerned  with  the 
sea  and  the  fishing  trade. 
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The  mythus  being  defined,  criteria  for 
distinguishing  it  from  the  historical  material  must  be 
adopted.  They  are  two;  one  negative,  the  other  positive. 
The  negative  criterion  operates  in  two  ways.  We  may 
recognize  an  account  as  unhistorical ,  first,  when  it 
clashes  with  our  experience  of  natural  law,  and,  second, 
when  it  is  in  contradiction  with  another  account  of  the 
same  event  or  idea.  It  shows  that  imagination  has  been 
occupied  with  this  particular  point  of  the  narrative,  and 
therefore  not  even  one  version  can  be  admitted  as  true, 
unless  some  corroborative  evidence  is  found  elsewhere. 

The  positive  criterion  is  used  when  an  account  must  be 
denoted  as  fiction,  This  obtains  when  a  portion  of  the 
narrative  is  in  poetical  form  and  where  this  poetry  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  event  or  with  the  personality  and 
training  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  In  addition, 
an  account  must  be  considered  of  mythical  origin  when  it 
"strikingly  accords  with  certain  ideas  existing  and  pre¬ 
vailing  within  the  circle  from  which  the  narrative  pro¬ 
ceeded,  which  ideas  themselves  seem  to  be  the  product  of 
preconceived  opinions  rather  than  of  practical  experience 
. "  (7). 

Thus  the  formidable  weapon  with  which  Strauss 
proposed  to  demolish  the  traditional  Jesus  and  recreate 
the  Dogmatic  Christ  in  harmony  with  Kegel* s  philosophy. 

This  purpose  explains  why  Strauss,  unlike  his  predecess¬ 
ors,  dared  to  subject  the  whole  of  the  gospels  to  the 
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scrutiny  of  critical  research,  without  asking  himself 
anxiously,  how  much  of  the  historic  Jesus  could  he  saved 
for  a  foundation  of  religion.  The  real  significance  of 
Jesus  would  remain  be  it  only  as  an  Idea.  This  was  enough 
for  a  philosopher  like  Strauss,  and  so,  he  supposed,  it 
would  be  for  any  enlightened  Christian.  Besides,  his  book 
was  written  for  the  initiated  only.  Strauss  considered 
himself  called  to  the  performance  of  such  a  task  because 
he  felt  himself  possessed  with  an  "internal  liberation  of 
the  feelings  and  intellect  from  certain  religious  and 

dogmatic  presuppositions . "  (8),  which  liberation  he 

ascribed  to  his  philosophical  studies.  The  question  is 
whether  these  philosophical  studies  did  not  give  him  a 
new  dogmatic  presupposition. 


The  "Leben  Jesu"  is  an  immense  work  and,  judged 
on  purely  literary  grounds,  a  masterpiece.  Says  Schweit¬ 
zer: 


" . Strauss1  first  Life  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the 

most  perfect  things  in  the  whole  range  of  learned  litera¬ 
ture.  In  over  fourteen  hundred  pages  he  has  not  a 
superfluous  phrase;  his  analysis  descends  to  the  minutest 
details,  but  he  does  not  lose  his  way  among  them;  the 
style  is  simple  and  picturesque,  sometimes  ironical,  but 
always  dignified  and  distinguished."  (9). 

Strauss’  book  is  not  a  ’life1  of  Jesus  in  the 
strict  sense.  Bo  attempt  at  narrative  is  observable,  nor 
are  any  positive  results  achieved.  The  author  begins  with 
the  Annunciation  and  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  ends 
with  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  and  between  these  limits 
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marshals  the  data  found  in  the  gospels,  idea  by  idea, 
incident  by  incident,  frequently  sentence  by  sentence, 
sometimes  following  the  order  suggested  by  one,  at  other 
times  adhering  to  the  chronology  of  another  evangelist 
and  always  weighing  the  account  of  one  against  the  other. 
He  mines  deeply  into  Hebrew  history  and  adduces  testimony 
of  contemporary  historians,  quoting  with  amazing  facility 
in  the  original  languages.  His  critical  method  is  Hegel¬ 
ian.  His  thesis  is  the  supernatural  explanation  of  the 
orthodox  writers,  his  antithesis  consists  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Rationalists,  pre-eminently  those  of  Paulus,  while 
his  own  Mythical  Theory  represents  the  synthesis  of  his 
system.  Producing,  one  after  the  other,  incidents  and 
ideas  recorded  in  the  gospels,  before  his  bar  of  criticism 
Strauss,  as  it  were,  lets  loose  on  each  other  the  conflict 
ing  witnesses  of  supernatural  and  Rational  persuasion  and 
after  they  have  demolished  each  other,  calmly  convicts  the 
defendant  of  mythical  treason  and  dismisses  him  forthwith. 
Occasionally  a  reference  survives  the  onslaught  as  an 
historical  fact,  and  the  reader  congratulates  himself  on 
having  found  something  substantial.  But  his  joy  is  short¬ 
lived  for  almost  invariably  Strauss  manages  to  envelop 
this  survivor  in  a  shroud  of  uncertainty. 

In  spite  of  his  claims  to  internal  liberation 
and  the  critical  quality  of  his  procedure  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  him  a  critical  historian.  He  set  out  to  prove 
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a n  a-priori  system  and  forced  history  to  do  his  will. 

And  history  thus  coerced  did  not  yield  its  treasures  to 
Strauss.  It  requires  a  combination  of  a  strictly  unbiased 
mind,  an  unlimited  elasticity  of  objective  method  and  a 
sympathetic  imagination,  called  historical  sense,  in  order 
to  appreciate  and  recreate  anything  as  human  and  pulsating 
as  an  era  of  the  past.  Strauss  did  not  possess  this  com¬ 
bination,  in  fact  it  could  not  be  expected  of  him.  His 
time  was  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  criticism  and  negation, 
latent  from  the  beginning  in  the  life  blood  of  Protestant- 
ism,  and  the  work  of  Strauss  marks  the  logical  culmination 
of  that  spirit. 

"On  the  one  hand,  this  book  represents  the  crisis 
in  theology  at  which  the  doubts  and  critical  objections  of 
centuries  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  narratives 
had  accumulated  in  such  overwhelming  volume  as  to  break 
through  and  sweep  away  all  the  defenses  of  orthodox 
apologetics.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  completeness 
of  the  destructive  criticism  of  past  tradition  lay  the 
germs  of  the  new  science  of  constructive  critical  inquiry, 
the  work  of  which  was  to  bring  to  light  the  truth  of 
history."  (10). 

The  main  distinction  of  his  work  rests  in  the 
fact  that  he  confronted  men  with  the  fact  of  their  lack 
of  knowledge.  That  he  did  not  contribute  to  the  necessary 
new  and  constructive  knowledge  is  true,  but  for  this  he 
cannot  be  blamed  since  he  presented  a  critique  of  gospel 
history  only,  without  an  investigation  of  the  underlying 
documents  themselves,  that  is,  without  basic  source 
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With  this  preliminary  criticism  a  closer  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  book  must  be  attempted:  For  this  purpose 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  comparing  of  the  several 
biographies  taken  up  in  this  study ,  a  number  of  headings, 
in  the  form  of  salient  and  pertinent  questions  regarding 
the  problem  of  Jesus,  have  been  devised,  under  which 
headings  the  more  particular  remarks  regarding  this  and 
the  following  books  can  be  conveniently  grouped.  These 
headings  are: 

1.  What  are  the  author's  sources  and  how  does 
he  use  them?  (Sources). 

2.  What  use  is  made  of  "environment"  in  the 

depiction  of  Jesus?  (Environment). 

3.  How  does  the  author  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the 
life-story  of  Jesus?  (Saps). 

4.  Who  was  Jesus  to  himself  and  how  did  the 
people  regard  him.  (Messianic  Selfconsciousness). 

5.  How  is  "the  miraculous"  explained?  (The 
miraculous  element). 

6.  What  is  the  present  significance  of  Jesus? 
(Significance  of  Jesus). 


1.  SOURCES. 

Since  the  work  of  Strauss  practically  amounted 
to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  gospel  accounts,  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  used  the  four  gospels  as  the  only  source- 
material  for  his  "leben  Jesu".  In  his  introduction  he 
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makes  clear  that  he  can  on  no  account  accord  them  special 
value  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  produced  by  eye¬ 
witnesses.  The  titles  are  but  an  addition  of  later  times 
and  at  the  most  may  show  a  slight  association  with  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear. 

Papias*  reference  to  the  "Logia"  written  by 
Matthew  in  the  Hebrew,  cannot  refer  to  our  gospel  by  that 
name,  since  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  that  language,  neither  can  the  connection  be 
established  between  the  lospel  according  to  Mark  and  the 
story  of  Jesus  written,  so  Papias,  by  Mark  from  recollect¬ 
ions  and  instructions  of  Peter.  Our  Mark  is  merely  a 
compilation  from  Matthew  and  Luke.  Most  emphatically 
Strauss  denies  that  the  Fourth  lospel  was  written  by  an  eye¬ 
witness,  thus  excluding  John  as  the  author.  Only  as  late 
as  150  A.D.  do  we  find  the  name  John  associated  with  this 
gospel,  and  its  earliest  quotation  is  found  in  the  work  of 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  as  late  as  172  A.D.  Furthermore 
Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  defended  the 
authorship  of  "John"  never  mentions  the  authority  of  his 
master  as  evidence.  And  Polycarp  both  saw  and  heard  John. 

In  addition,  there  were  two  Johns,  the  Apostle  and  the 
Presbyter,  both  at  Ephesus. 

This  was  the  judgment  of  Strauss  concerning  the 
four  gospels,  arrived  at  on  purely  external  grounds,  a 
judgment  indeed  necessary  to  make  room  for  his  mythical 

interpretat ion. 
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The  internal  evidence  is  still  more  conclusively 
damning  to  the  gospels  as  true  histories  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  so  to  the  Fourth.  Since  this  gospel  appears  to  be 
the  chief  sinner,  Strauss*  opinion  regarding  it  must  be 
stated  first.  With  true  critical  insight  Strauss  from  the 
first  shows  a  distrust  of  the  Fourth  Jospel,  and  in  his 
comparison  of  the  sources,  throughout  his  book,  it  is  this 
gospel  which  suffers  most  at  his  hands. 

"Thus  in  the  narrative  of  John  we  stumble  at 
every  step  on  difficulties,  in  some  instances  greater  than 
those  with  which  the  synoptical  accounts  are  encumbered... 
...."  (11) 

"The  fourth  Evangelist  succeeds  in  giving 
connect edness  to  his  materials,  when  he  presents  his  own 
thoughts  in  the  form  of  discourses  delivered  by  Jesus: 
but  he  often  fails  lamentably  in  that  particular,  when  he 
has  to  deal  with  the  real  traditional  sayings  of  Jesus. 

In  the  above  instances,  when  he  has  the  same  problem  before 
him  as  the  synoptists,  he  is  as  unfortunate  in  its  solution 
as  they;  nay,  he  is  in  a  yet  more  evil  case,  for  his 
narrative  is  not  homogeneous  with  the  common  evangelical 
tradition,  and  presented  few  places  where  a  genuine 
traditional  relic  could  be  inserted.  Besides,  he  was 
accustomed  to  cast  his  metal,  liquid  from  his  own  invention 
and  was  little  skilled  in  the  art  of  adapting  independent 
fragments  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious 
mosaic."  (12) 

Strauss  shows  that  the  Fourth  Gl-ospel  is  the 
latest  of  the  gospels  and  a  conscious  product  of  a  theory, 
giving  a  reconstructed  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus  determined 
by  apologetic  and  dogmatic  purposes  of  the  author.  It 
represents  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  mythical  process 
than  the  Synoptics.  The  Sreek  metaphysic  of  the  Divine 
sonship  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  concept 
ion.  The  Alexandrian  Logos  idea  had  become  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  explaining  Jesus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jnostic 
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Docetism,  with  its  claims  of  the  physical  unreality  of 
Jesus  was  in  need  of  refutation  on  the  other.  Even 
deliberate  invention  must  be  assigned  to  the  author. 

"If  then  the  fourth  Evangelist  was  so  far  guided 
by  his  dogmatical  interest,  that  for  the  escape  of  Jesus 
from  the  more  early  .snares  and  assaults  of  his  enemies,  he 
invented  such  a  reason  as  best  suited  his  purpose;  what 
shall  assure  us  that  he  has  not  also,  in  consistency  with 
the  characteristics  which  we  have  already  discerned  in 
him,  fabricated,  for  the  sake  of  that  interest,  entire 
scenes  of  the  kind  above  noticed?"  (12A) 

In  this  unequivocal  position  regarding  the 
Johannine  question  Strauss  was  a  pioneer.  The  gospel  had 
been  the  favorite  orthodox  gospel  for  ages  and  only  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  doubts  about  its  authenticity  had 
been  expressed.  But  Schleiermacher  had  once  again  asserted 
its  authority  and  few  dared  to  question  the  decision  of  the 
master.  It  falls  to  the  credit  of  Strauss  to  have  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  true  character  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
and  his  findings,  in  this  regard,  have  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
been  surpassed  by  modern  criticism. 

This  altered  estimate  of  the  Sospel  of  John  in¬ 
volved  a  complete  reversal  of  the  order  in  which  the 
gospels  were  believed  to  have  been  written.  Matthew  took 
John’s  place  in  priority,  and  now  the  order  is:  Matthew, 

Luke,  John,  with  Mark  disregarded  more  or  less,  as  a 
satellite  of  Matthew.  This  was  a  step  forward,  but  the 
effect  was  partly  obliterated  by  Strauss’  refusal  to  admit 
the  priority  of  Mark,  which  is  now  basic  in  source  criticism. 
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It  was  unfortunate  that  at  the  time  of  Strauss 
the  synoptic  question  was  in  a  very  unsat isfactory  con¬ 
dition.  There  were  champions  of  Mark's  priority  and  also 
upholders  of  Sriesbach's  "Dependence  'Theory,"  according 
to  which  Mark  was  collected  out  of  material  from  Matthew 
and  Luke.  The  "Diegesen  Theory"  of  Schleiermacher  advo¬ 
cated  still  another  solution:  the  common  source  material 
of  the  Synoptics  sprang  from  unconnected  notes  about 
Jesus.  Strauss'  point  of  view  hovered  somewhere  between 
the  claims  of  the  above  two  theories,  and  on  account  of 
his  leanings  toward  the  last  theory,  he  sharply  emphasizes 
the  want  of  connection  between  the  sections  of  the  Synop¬ 
tic  narratives.  Where  Schleiermacher 's  faith  in  John 
afforded  him  a  framework  into  which  to  fit  the  independent 
narratives,  Strauss,  by  giving  up  John,  was  left  without 
any  method  of  connecting  his  sections. 

As  noted  above,  Mark  is  to  Strauss,  a  gospel  of 
little  account;  a  mere  satellite  of  Matthew  without  any 
independent  value. 

" . our  second  Sospel  cannot  have  originated 

from  recollections  of  Peter's  instructions,  i.e.,  from  a 
source  peculiar  to  itself,  since  it  is  evidently  a  com¬ 
pilation,  whether  made  from  memory  or  otherwise,  from  the 
first  and  third  Jospels."  (13) 

The  very  traits  by  which  modern  criticism  recog¬ 
nizes  Mark's  priority  today,  namely  its  vividness  of 
detail  and  graphic  style,  are  to  Strauss  evidences  of  the 
opposite.  Regarding  the  second  Dospel's  account  of  the 
young  man  in  the  linen  cloth  at  the  capture  of  Jesus,  he 
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"This  information  of  Mark’s  has  been  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  very  early  origin  of  this  gospel,  on  the 
ground  that  so  unimportant  an  anecdote,  and  one  moreover 
to  which  no  name  is  attached,  could  have  no  interest 
except  for  those  who  stood  in  close  proximity  to  the  per¬ 
sons  and  events.  But  this  inference  is  erroneous;  for  the 
above  trait  gives  even  to  us,  at  this  remote  distance  of 
time,  a  vivid  idea  of  the  panic  and  rapid  flight  of  the 
adherents  of  Jesus,  and  must  therefore  have  been  welcome 
to  Mark,  from  whatever  source  he  may  have  received  it,  or 
how  late  soever  he  may  have  written.”  (14) 

It  must  be  said  in  concluding  the  remarks  on 
Strauss'  opinion  of  Mark,  that  this  gospel,  on  account  of 
its  realistic  details,  had  been  the  favorite  of  naturalist¬ 
ic  interpreters,  and  when  Strauss  so  vigorously  combatted 
their  fantastic  claims  he  must  have  transferred  some  of 
his  ire  to  their  instrument. 

Matthew's  gospel  emerges  as  the  most  trustworthy 
account,  although  by  no  means  that  of  an  eyewitness.  This 

h&cl 

last  conclusion  Strauss  Reached  already  upon  external 
grounds,  but  the  internal  evidence  clinches  the  verdict. 

In  his  detailed  examination  he  discovered  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  where  the  reports  of  this  gospel  could  impossibly 
have  been  based  on  first-hand  knowledge,  of  which  the  most 
conclusive  one  must  be  noted.  Mtt.  XXI: 7  has  Jesus,  in 
his  triumphal  entry  of  Jerusalem,  bestriding  two  animals, 
an  ass  and  her  colt.  The  Biblical  source,  which  suggested 
this  mode  of  entering  the  city,  is  Zech.  IX: 9,  which  the 
LXX,  unaware  of  the  parallelism,  mistranslated  as  to  mean 
two  animals  instead  of  a  poetic  repetition  of  one.  The 
ridiculous  mistake  in  Matthew  must  have  been  made 
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"by  one  whose  only  written  source  was  the  prophetic  pass¬ 
age  out  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  oral  tradition,  he  spun 
his  entire  narrative,  i.e.  the  author  of  the  first  gospel; 
who  hereby,  as  recent  criticism  correctly  maintains, 
irrevocably  forfeits  the  reputation  of  an  eye-witness ."  (15) 

The  third  gospel,  that  according  to  St.  Luke, 
finds  a  place  somewhere  between  Matthew's  and  Mark's  and 
is  distinguished  by  certain  literary  qualities  and  by  the 
author's  attempt  at  creating  artistic  setting. 

These  are  the  sources  for  Strauss'  "Leben  Jesu", 
in  addition  to  which  he  used  Josephus  and  other  contemp¬ 
orary  historians  for  corroborative  evidence. 

2.  EHVIROBMEHT 

The  critical  method  of  Strauss,  of  minutely 
comparing  and  annihilating  the  opinions  of  supernaturalists 
and  naturalists  alike,  made  these  writers  the  greater 
realities  to  him,  at  the  cost  of  the  historical  period 
under  discussion.  Furthermore,  his  a-priori  My  thus  Theory 
led  him  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  Old  Testament 
influence  on  the  formation  of  the  mythus.  These  two  pre¬ 
judices  were  fatal  to  him  as  a  true  historian.  He  utterly 
failed  in  reconstructing  a  real,  living  background  for  his 
Jesus.  The  Master  moves  in  an  unreal  world,  a  rather 
pathetic  figure,  amidst  fanatical  and  factional  Jews, 
dominated  by  strange  Messianic  expectations,  on  the  one 
side,  and  supercilious  and  contemptuous  Romans  on  the  other. 

Strauss  made  a  true  deduction  from  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  first  century,  when,  in  many  instances,  he 
recognized  the  Hellenistic  influences  in  the  foimation  of 
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the  gospels  ana  discovered  dogmatic  elements  in  John. 
Discussing  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent, 
he  says: 


"In  Palestine,  where  the  tradition  recorded  by 
the  three  first  gospels  was  formed,  the  doctrine  of  a 
solemn  advent  of  the  Messiah  which  was  there  prevalent, 
and  which  Jesus  embraced,  was  received  in  its  whole  breadth 
into  the  Christian  belief:  whereas  in  the  Hellenistic- 
theosophic  circle  in  which  the  fourth  gospel  arose,  this 
idea  was  divested  of  its  material  envelopment,  and  the 
return  of  Christ  became  the  ambiguous  medium  between  a 
real  and  an  ideal,  a  present  and  a  future  event,  which 
it  appears  in  the  fourth  gospel.”  (16} 

On  the  whole,  then,  Strauss,  because  he  was, 
more  of  a  destructive  critic  than  a  constructive  histor¬ 
ian,  failed  completely  in  the  realization  that  in  order 
to  reconstruct  a  personality  of  history,  the  biographer 
must  make  a  thorough  and  impersonal  study  of  the  period 
of  history  concerned.  It  must  be  said  in  his  defense, 
however,  that  Strauss  hardly  pretended  to  write  a  biography. 

3.  CAPS 

Since  the  basis  of  Strauss’  "life”  came  solely 
from  the  gospel  sources,  and  since  it  was  his  aim  to  prove 
that  these  sources  were  formed  by  a  mythical  process,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  made  no  attempt  at  filling  in  the 

gaps  in  the  narrative  of  Jesus. 

4.  MESSIANIC  SELFCONSC IOUSilESS 

In  Strauss’  answer  to  the  question:  "Who  was 
Jesus  to  himself?”,  the  reader  has  one  of  the  few  instances 
where  the  author  is  refreshingly  positive. 

’’Jesus  held  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  he 
was  the  Messiah:  this  is  an  indisputable  fact.  Not  only 
did  he,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  receive  with  satis- 
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faction  the^  confession  of  the  disciples  that  he  was  the 
X.  p  /  (T  T  6  9  ....  and  the  salutation  of  the  people, 

'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David' . ;  not  only  did  he 

before  a  public  tribunal . repeatedly  declare  himself 

to  be  the  Messiah;  but  the  fact  that  his  disciples  after 
his  death  believed  and  proclaimed  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
is  not  to  be  comprehended,  unless,  when  living,  he  had 
implanted  the  conviction  in  their  minds."  (17) 

This  Messianic  selfconsciousness  of  Jesus  came 
to  him  after  he  had  begun  his  public  ministry  for 
beginning  he  merely  imitated  the  message  of  John  the 
Baptist.  There  is  enough  evidence,  however,  for  the 
assumption  that  the  baptism  experience  of  Jesus  must  have 
given  the  first  impetus  to  this  consciousness .  Prom  then 
on  Jesus,  as  it  were,  began  to  play  with  the  idea,  often 
half  afraid  of  it,  at  other  times  entertaining  it  with 
greater  certainty.  Hence  the  many  prohibitions  of  Jesus 
not  to  publish  abroad  his  miraculous  works  and  his  pledg¬ 
ing  of  the  disciples  to  silence  regarding  his  pretensions. 
Gradually,  however,  Jesus  attained  to  a  fuller  realization 
of  his  calling  until  it  brought  him  to  his  death  as  a 
false  Messiah. 

There  are  many  indications  in  the  gospels  which 
may  lead  one  to  believe,  with  Reimarus,  that  Jesus  regard¬ 
ed  himself  the  Messiah,  entirely  in  the  political  sense. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  just  as  much  evidence  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  his  mission  was  conceived  in  a  spirit¬ 
ual  manner.  Strauss  achieved  a  happy  medium  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  that 

"the  Messianic  hope  of  Jesus  was  not  political, 
nor  even  merely  earthly,  for  he  referred  its  fulfilment  to 


supernatural  means,  and  to  a  supermundane  theatre  (the 
regenerated  earth):  as  little  was  it  a  purely  spiritual 
hope,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  for  it  included 
important  and  unprecedented  changes  in  the  external 
condition  of  things:  but  it  was  the  national,  theocratic 
hope,  spiritualized  and  ennobled  by  his  own  peculiar 
moral  and  religious  views."  (18) 

After  Peter’s  confession  at  Gaesarea  Philippi, 
during  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  Jesus,  on  many 
occasions  made  public  declaration  of  himself  as  the 
Messiah.  The  people,  on  the  whole,  however,  did  not 
credit  his  claim  but  "it  may  be  observed  that  when  Jesus 
had  spoken  or  acted  with  peculiar  impressiveness,  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  exaltation  of  the  moment,  might  be  penetrated 
with  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  calm  voice  of  the  people  yet  pronounced  him  to  be 
merely  a  prophet."  (19).  When,  later,  Jesus  began  to 
insist  upon  his  claim  with  greater  frequency  and  in  a,  to 
the  priestly  party,  more  offensive  manner,  the  conviction 
that  he  was  whom  he  claimed  to  be  must  have  increased 
among  his  immediate  followers,  while  among  the  people  at 
large  even  the  belief  that  he  was  a  prophet  steadily 
declined  until  finally  it  became  converted  into  pronounced 
hostility . 

5.  TH3  MIRACULOUS  BLEMEHT. 

The  first  of  the  criteria  by  which  Strauss  pro¬ 
posed  to  detect  a  mythus,  namely  "when  the  narration  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  known  and  universal  laws  which 
govern  the  course  of  events .  .(20) .,  reveals  his  attitude 
towards  the  supernatural  or  miraculous.  The  miracles 
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of  the  iiew  Testament,  insofar  as  they  imply  anything 
supernatural,  are  unhistorical .  They  are,  therefore,  the 
product  of  mythi,  which  sprang  from  the  popular  conception 
that  Jesus  should  do  miracles. 

"That  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
expected  miracles  from  the  Messiah  is  in  itself  natural, 
since  the  Messiah  was  a  second  Moses  and  the  greatest  of 
the  Prophets,  and  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  the  national 
legend  attributed  miracles  of  all  kinds:  by  later  Jewish 
writings  it  is  rendered  probable;  by  our  gospels,  certain." 
(21). 

Furthermore,  the  kinds  of  miracles  he  was  to 
perform  were  already  determined  in  accordance  with  Old 
Testament  types  and  declarations.  Referring  to  the  alleged 
’raisings  of  the  dead’  attributed  to  Jesus,  and  after  a 
detailed  comparison  of  the  kind  of  miracles  ascribed 
to  Elijah  and  Elisha  with  those  of  Jesus,  Strauss  remarks: 

’’ . the  resurrections  in  the  lew  Testament  are 

nothing  more  than  mythi,  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
tendency  o-f  the  early  Christian  church,  to  make  her  Messiah 
agree  with  the  type  of  the  prophets,  and  with  the 
Messianic  ideal."  (22). 

It  must  be  remarked  here  that  Strauss  made  his 
theory  of  Old  Testament  suggestion  work  overtime.  V/here 
very  often  the  instance  of  the  miraculous  under  discussion 
is  more  easily  explained  by  reference  to  an  idea  or  event 
finding  a  place  in  the  career  of  Jesus  itself,  Strauss  must 
needs  go  back  to  an  Old  Testament  type,  robbing  the 
’miracle'  of  all  historical  significance.  His  explanation 
of  the  ’miraculous*  feeding  of  the  multitude  is  a  case  in 
point.  This  'miracle',  according  to  the  author,  finds  its 
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sole  suggestion  in  the  Old  Testament  story  of  the  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  invented  simply  to  prevent 
Jesus  being  outdone  by  Moses.  Obviously,  Strauss,  who, 
as  has  been  seen,  manifested  little  historical  sense,  did 
not  realize  that  the  root  of  many  a  'miracle'  might  very 
well  be  found  as  springing  spontaneously  from  the  incident 
and  accident  of  Jesus*  itinerant  life. 

He  seems  closer  to  reality  when  he  recognizes 
the  impact  of  Jesus*  personality  as  a  source  for  miraculous 
stories,  and  is  particularly  happy  in  his  solution  of  the 
notoriously  difficult  'miracle*  of  the  cursing  of  the  fig 
tree,  when  he  comments:  "....it  was  tradition  which  con¬ 
verted  what  it  met  as  an  apothegm  and  a  parable  into  a 
real  incident."  (23). 

He  also  admits  the  historical  possibility  of 
some  allegedly  miraculous  cures  of  Jesus,  thus  making  con¬ 
cessions  to  his  naturalistic  opponents,  with  the  confutat¬ 
ion  of  whom  he  is  too  much  occupied  generally. 

"....in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  admission,  that  Jesus  cured  many  persons 
who  suffered  from  supposed  demoniacal  insanity  or  nervous 
disorder,  in  a  psychical  manner,  by  the  ascendancy  of  his 
manner  and  words."  (24). 

The  feuper natural  *  birth  of  Jesus,  which  Strauss 
discusses  at  length  is  a  pure  mythus,  suggested  by  the 
impression  Jesus  made  upon  his  followers.  The  idea  itself 
is  of  Hellenistic  origin,  while  most  of  the  particulars  of 
the  stories  around  it  spring  from  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
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One  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  mythical  character  of 
the  Virgin  Birth  is  found  in  the  irreconcilable  genealogies. 

,T . it  appears  that  we  have  in  the  genealogies 

a  memorial  agreeing  with  indications  from  other  sources, 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  very  earliest  Christian  age,  in 
Palestine,  a  body  of  Christians,  numerous  enough  to 
establish  upon  distinct  fundamental  opinions  two  different 
Messianic  tables  of  descent,  considered  Jesus  to  have  been 
a  naturally  conceived  human  being."  (25) 

Another  of  the  author’s  arguments  is  based  upon 
the  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  that  Jesus  was  known 
as  a  Hazarene  and  reported  to  have  been  born  in  Bethlehem. 

"Two  particulars  were  to  be  reconciled — the 
historical  fact  that  Jesus  was  universally  reputed  to  be 
a  Nazarene,  and  the  prophetic  requisition  that,  a  Messiah, 
he  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem."  (26) 

The  difficulty,  as  is  known,  was  solved  by 
inventing  a  journey  to  Bethlehem  on  the  part  of  Joseph  and 


The  problem  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  its 
intrinsic  impossibility  granted,  is  stated  by  Strauss  in 
the  form  of  a  dilemma. 

” . the  cultivated  intellect  of  the  present 

day  has  very  decidedly  stated  the  following  dilemma:  either 
Jesus  was  not  really  dead,  or  he  did  not  really  rise 
again."  (27) 

In  either  case  there  is  no  resurrection.  The  former 
possibility  had  been  argued  by  the  Rationalists  but  Strauss 
finds  the  evidence  for  the  death  of  Jesus  too  well  attested 
to  consider  the  point.  Jesus  died  on  the  cross  and  his 
body  was  buried.  V/hence  the  reports  that  he  rose  again  the 
third  day?  The  answer  is  in  the  mythus.  Strauss  has  no 
patience  with  the  allegation  of  Reimarus  that  intentional 
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fraud  was  committed.  Yet  something  must  have  happened 

to  explain  the  enthusiasm  of  Pentecost.  Many  appearances 

of  the  risen  Jesus  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 

"But  that  the  cause  of  conviction  was  precisely  a  real 
appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus — that,  indeed  it  was  necess¬ 
arily  an  external  event  at  all — is  by  no  means  proved."  (28) 

Strauss  finds  the  key  to  the  problem  in  the 
Ghristophany  of  Paul,  (I  Gor.  XV:5ff.).  The  possibility 
of  an  objective  appearance  being  ruled  out  here,  we  may 
assume  that  the  visions  granted  to  the  apostles,  before 
the  Ascension,  were  of  the  same  nature.  Prom  these  exper¬ 
iences  sprang  the  idea  of  the  Resurrection,  and  once  the 
idea  was  there,  the  mythical  process  set  to  work,  embell¬ 
ishing  here,  expanding  there,  feeding  upon  enthusiasm  and 
devotion,  growing  by  poetry  and  imagination. 

6.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  JESUS. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  Strauss  attempted 
to  build  up  dogmatically  what  he  had  destroyed  critically. 

He  had  divested  the  traditional  Christ  of  all  that  made 
him  the  Christ  and  produced,  as  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
the  man  Jesus;  a  magnificent  man,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless 
a  man.  But  Christianity  had  found  her- Christ  good,  and 
indeed  needed  him--as  did  Strauss  himself.  Christ  must 
be  saved  for  mankind,  at  least,  that  which  made  him  the 
Christ,  namely,  the  Idea  must  be  retained.  Now,  the  Idea 
was  the  product  of  the  mythus  and  the  mythus  was  the 
creation  of  humanity;  a  creation  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by 


Jesus,  but  Jesus  was  a  member  of  mankind.  The  Idea,  which 
sustained  and  inspired  humanity,  ultimately  came  from  Cod. 
It  was  Kant’s  Moral  Ideal,  and  Kegel’s  Infinite  expressing 
itself  in  the  finite.  But  where  Kant  and  Hegel  posited, 
or  at  least  allowed  for,  a  historical  individual  in  whom 
the  Idea  was  perfectly  expressed,  Strauss  consistently 
denied  such  an  individual  as  irrational--moreover ,  he  had 
no  room  for  him. 

’’This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Ghristology, 
that  as  subject  of  the  predicate  which  the  church  assigns 
to  Christ,  we  place,  instead  of  an  individual,  an  idea; 
but  an  idea  which  has  existence  in  reality,  not  in  the 
mind  only,  like  that  of  Kant.  In  an  individual,  a  Cod -man, 
this  properties  and  functions  which  the  church  ascribes  to 
Christ  contradict  themselves;  in  idea  of  the  race,  they 
perfectly  agree.” 

"By  faith  in  this  Christ,  especially  in  his 
death  and  resurrection,  man  is  justified  before  Cod;  that 
is,  by  the  kindling  within  him  of  the  idea  of  Humanity, 
the  individual  man  participates  in  the  divinely  human 
life  of  the  species.  How  the  main  element  of  that  idea 
is,  that  the  negation  of  the  merely  natural  and  sensual 
life,  which  is  itself  the  negation  of  the  spirit  (the 
negation  of  negation,  therefore),  is  the  sole  way  to 
true  spiritual  life."  (29) 

Thus  Strauss  created  a  philosophic  religion, 
or  rather  an  esoteric  cult  for  Philosophic  Theologians, 
which  could  never  be  taught  to  the  church  at  large 
"because  to  the  church  all  those  premises  are  wanting  on 
which  the  theologian  rests  his  speculative  conclusions." 
(30) 


What,  then,  is  to  be  done  about  it?  What  is 
the  theologian’s  relation  to  the  church?  Strauss  answers: 

"In  his  discourses  to  the  church,  he  will  indeed 
adhere  to  the  forms  of  the  popular  conception,  but  on 
every  opportunity  he  will  exhibit  their  spiritual 
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significance,  which  to  him  constitutes  their  sole  truths 
and  thus  prepare--though  such  a  result  is  only  to  he 
thought  of  as  an  unending  process--the  resolution  of 
those  forms  into  their  original  ideas  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  church  also."  (31) 

The  marriage  of  Strauss*  Mythical  theory  with 
Hegelian  philosophy  gave  birth  to  this  strange  offspring: 
a  philosophic  religion,  whose  mission  was  to  be  without 
hope  of  accomplishment  and  by  means  of  duplicity.  But 
the  strength  of  Strauss  was  not  in  philosophy--nor  in 
religion.  His  contribution  is  in  the  field  of  criticism. 
His  thorough-going  critique  of  the  gospels  and  all  that 
had  been  written  in  their  defense  and  formulated  against 
them,  stands  as  an  imposing  monument  near  the  beginning 
of  the  search  for  the  historical  Jesus.  His  greatness 
was  in  breaking  down  the  old  impediments;  in  clearing  the 
field  for  the  approach  of  a  saner  and  more  honest  study  of 
the  problem  of  Jesus. 
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HSIIAIf 

In  the  year  1823,  when  Strauss  was  a  student  at 
Blaubeuren,  Ernest  Renan  was  born  at  Treguier,  in  Brittany, 
France.  Treguier  was 

" . a  town  of  priests,  cut  off  from  all  trade 

and  industry,  a  vast  monastery  within  whose  walls  no 
sounds  from  the  outer  world  ever  penetrated,  where  ordinary 
human  pursuits  were  looked  upon  as  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  while  those  things  which  laymen  treated  as 
chimerical  were  regarded  as  the  only  realities.”  (32) 

It  was  in  such  surroundings  that  Henan  spent 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  and  he  testifies  that 
the  profound  influence  of  this  environment  was  responsible 
for  his  utter  lack  of  practical  knowledge  and  for  making 
him  a  true  idealist.  His  father,  a  sentimental  sailor, 
died  when  Renan  was  still  young,  and  he  spent  his  homelife 
in  the  sole  company  of  women,  his  mother  and  his  sister. 

The  former  was  the  chief  inspiration  of  his  younger  years, 
while  the  latter  was  the  true  friend  and  companion  of  his 
manhood.  His  mother,  daughter  of  a  Gascon  father  and  a 
Breton  mother,  was  a  true  woman  of  the  people,  and 
possessed,  with  native  simplicity  and  courage,  a  deep 
religious  sentiment,  and  withal  a  delightful  fund  of 
legends  and  stories  from  her  Breton  heritage.  To  these 
stories,  -told  in  a  manner  that  hovered  between  reality  and 
fancy,  Renan  claims  to  owe  his  talent  for  historical 
studies,  having  derived  from  them  "a  kind  of  habit  of 
looking  below  the  surface  and  hearing  sounds  which  other 
ears  do  not  catch."  (33) 


* 
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Education  being  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  Henan  was  brought  up  entirely  by  priests,  of  whom 
he  always  spoke  with  the  greatest  respect  and  affection. 
From  them  he  received  a  thorough,  but  narrow,  training  in 

the  Glassies,  which  were  the  staple  of  those 
good  men  who  still  dwelt  in  a  bygone  century.  By  them 
Renan's  moral  and  religious  character  was  formed.  They 
inculcated  him  with  a  deep  and  lasting  respect  and  vener¬ 
ation  for  things  ultimately  religious  which  later  critical 
doubts  could  not  eradicate. 

tutors  taught  me  something  which  was  infin¬ 
itely  more  valuable  than  criticism  or  philosophic  wisdom: 
they  taught  me  to  love  truth,  to  respect  reason,  and  to 
see  the  serious  side  of  life.”  (54) 

All  the  forces  of  heredity  and  environment  seemed 
to  conspire  to  make  of  Henan  an  idealist  and  a  romanticist: 
a  descent  from  a  race  characteristically  idealistic,  a 
witty  mother  steeped  in  the  mystical  lore  of  this  people, 
surroundings  redolent  with  the  magic  of  local  saints  and 
medieval  Catholicism  and  a  schooling  based  on  elements 
lofty  and  pure  but  musty  with  age  and  utterly  impractical. 

"By  the  mere  force  of  things,  and  despite  my 
conscientious  efforts  to  the  contrary,  I  was  predestined 
to  become  what  I  am,  a  member  of  the  romantic  school 

protesting  against  romanticism, . a  Utopian  inculcating 

the  doctrine  of  half-measures,  an  idealist  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  pass  muster  for  a  Philistine....."  (55) 

The  silent  persuasion  of  Renan's  education  made 
him  regard  himself  as  destined  for  the  priesthood,  and, 
although  he  did  not  realize  his  youthful  ideal,  he  could 
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say  of  himself  in  later  days  that,  although  never  a 
priest  by  profession,  he  always  was  one  by  disposition. 

Renan  always  was  a  brilliant  and  tireless 
student,  and  his  success  at  Treguier  College,  which 
culminated  in  his  winning  of  all  the  prizes  of  his  class 
in  the  year  1838,  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Abbe" 
Dupanlcup,  who  as  head  of  the  Seminary  Saint  Nicholas  du 
Chardonnet  in  Paris,  made  it  a  practice  to  search  the 
country  for  brilliant  students  for  his  school.  Renan  was 
summoned  forthwith,  and  in  the  same  year  began  his  studies 
at  the  Seminary.  The  young  idealist,  from  a  cloistered 
existence  at  Treguier,  was  suddenly  thrown  into  the  vortex 
of  fashionable  Paris  life.  The  teaching  of  the  Seminary 
was  worldly  and  of  a  very  high  literary  standard.  It  was 
here  that  Renan  was  initiated  intothe  wonders  and  delights 
of  contemporary  literature  and  drank  deeply  at  the  stream 
of  Romanticism  which  was  then  at  high-tide  with  Victor 
Hugo  and  Lamartine  on  its  crest. 

"The  one  thing  lacking  was  positive  science,  the 
idea  of  critical  search  after  truth.  This  superficial 
humanism  kept  my  reasoning  powers  fallow  for  three  years, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  wore  away  the  early  candor  of 
my  faith."  (36) 

At  the  end  of  three  years  another  drastic  change 
occurred  in  Renan’s  education.  After  three  years  of 
Rhetoric  at  Saint  Nicholas  he  went  to  St.  Sulpice  Seminary 
where,  writes  Renan:  "The  first  thing  which  I  was  taught... 
was  to  regard  as  childish  nonsense  the  very  things  which 
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M.  Dupanloup  had  told  me  to  prize  the  most."  (57). 

He  was  happy  there,  in  the  life  which  seemed  to  him  a 
continuation  of  his  Treguier  existence.  In  fact,  it  was 
really  that  St.  Sulpice  was  no  less  indifferent  to  pro¬ 
gress  than  Treguier.  But  Renan's  peace  of  mind  was  not 
to  last  long.  The  stirrings  of  his  latent  critical 
faculty  began  to  disturb  him;  reason  could  not  be  denied, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  influence  of  the  three  years  of  com¬ 
parative  enlightenment  under  Dupanloup  had  much  to  do  with 
this  awakening.  When,  in  his  last  year  at  St.  Sulpice, 
Renan  began  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew,  his  vague  doubts  came  to  a 
culmination,  and  in  the  year  1845,  he  felt  obliged  to  with 
draw  from  the  Seminary  before  taking  his  first  orders. 

"My  reasons  were  entirely  of  a  philological  and 
critical  order;  not  in  the  least  of  a  metaphysical,  pol¬ 
itical,  or  moral  kind."  (38) 

"My  Catholicism  was  that  of  Scripture,  of  the 
councils  and  of  the  Theologians.  This  Catholicism  I 
loved,  and  I  still  respect  it;  having  found  it  inadmiss- 
able,  I  separated  myself  from  it."  (39) 

This  separation  from  Catholicism  did  not  mean 
a  withdrawal  from  Christianity .  A  Christian  he  remained 
to  his  last  day.  His  reason  drove  him  away  from  the 
Church  of  his  fathers,  but  his  heart  needed  Christianity 
and  the  moral  law  of  his  life  was  contained  in  the  Cospel. 
It  was  a  time  of  internal  struggle  for  Renan,  but  the 
conviction  that  abandoning  the  church  he  could  remain 
faithful  to  Jesus  upheld  him. 
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"This  thought  sustained  and  emboldened  me.  I 
may  say  that  from  that  moment  my  Vie  de  Jesus  was  mentally 
written.  Belief  in  the  eminent  personality  of  Jesus — 
which  is  the  spirit  of  that  book--had  been  my  mainstay 
in  my  struggle  against  Theology."  (40) 

Renan  was  now  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
and ,  by  the  aid  of  several  small  teaching  posts,  he 
managed  to  live  in  Paris,  steadfastly  pursuing  his  ex¬ 
tensive  studies. 

"Only  one  occupation  seemed  worthy  to  absorb 
my  life,  and  that  was  the  pursuit  of  my  critical  research¬ 
es  upon  Christianity  by  the  much  larger  means  which  lay 
science  offered  me."  (41) 

Gradually  he  began  to  develop  his  powers  and 
began  to  make  his  way  in  Paris  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
especially  as  a  Philologist  in  the  field  of  Semitic  lang¬ 
uages.  His  immense  energy  for  study,  his  solid  classical 
background  and  his  native  critical  talent  stimulated  by 
his  new  world,  all  these  forced  him  to  the  front.  In 
1847  he  received  the  Volney  prize  for  an  essay  about  the 
Semitic  tongues,  the  following  year  he  published  a  book 
on  the  origin  of  languages  and  throughout  he  contributed 
to  various  periodicals.  In  1849,  a  Government  grant  en¬ 
abled  him  to  go  on  a  literary  mission  to  Italy,  where  he 
gathered  material  for  his  book  on  Averroes.  This  first 
journey  outside  his  native  France  made  a  powerful  impress¬ 
ion  upon  him.  It  broadened  his  outlook  and  represented  a 
further  step  in  the  formation  of  the  author  of  the  "Vie 
de  Jesus".  Further  recognition  followed  and  as  a  result 
of  his  brilliant  work  in  Semitic  languages,  which 
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culm  inated  in  his  five  volume  "Hist o ire  Central  e  des 
Langues  Semitiques",  the  Emperor  sent  Renan  to  examine 
ancient  sites  in  Phoenicia.  This  was  not  only  a  great 
honor  but  a  welcome  opportunity.  He  successfully  accomp¬ 
lished  his  mission  in  Phoenicia,  but,  before  returning, 
he  made  a  tour,  which,  extending  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  that  country,  included  Palestine.  Renan  witnesses  to 
the  profound  effect  this  visit  to  the  cradle  of  Christian¬ 
ity  had  upon  him.  It  was  there,  among  the  scenes  which  so 
long  ago  harbored  the  Calilean  Prophet,  that  Renan  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  writing  his  Life  of  Jesus,  and  where, 
indeed,  he  wrote  most  of  this  work.  His  own  sickness  and 
the  death  of  his  sister,  who  had  accompanied  him,  induced 
him  to  return  to  Prance,  late  in  1861,  where  he  completed 
his  book.  In  1863  he  published  his  "Vie  de  Jesus"  as  the 
first  of  his  series  of  seven  volumes  on  the  origins  of 
Christianity ,  on  which  monumental  work  rests  the  main 
edifice  of  his  fame.  The  Life  of  Jesus  is  by  no  means  the 
best  part  of  this  series,  but  the  universal  interest  of 
the  Subject  and  the  sensation  this  book  created  in  Prance, 
and  even  beyond  its  borders,  makes  it  the  work  by  which 
Renan  is  chiefly  remembered. 

After  reading  the  masterly,  but  exhausting 
catalogue  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Strauss'  Life  of 
Jesus,  the  "Vie  de  Jesus"  by  Renan  appears  refreshing  and 
It  is  the  work  of  a  literary  artist  and  its 
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beauty  of  style  and  language  contribute  much  to  the  fav¬ 
orable  impression  evoked  by  a  first  reading.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  being  carried  away  by  the  author's 
eloquence,  his  mastery  at  creating  'atmosphere'  and  the 
boldness  of  his  plot  construction.  The  reader  would  be 
carried  away  if  he  could  forget  that  he  was  reading  the 
life-story  of  Jesus.  As  an  imaginative  novel,  at  once  a 
pastoral  play  descriptive  of  peace  and  beauty,  a  delight¬ 
ful  lesson  in  ancient  history  and  a  tragedy  sombre  with 
the  atmosphere  of  impending  doom,  it  enchants.  As  a 
history  of  one  whom  millions  consider  their  lord  and 
Saviour,  it  evokes  criticism. 

Henan's  own  temperament,  artistic  and  idealistic 
as  it  was,  made  it  imperative  for  him  to  create  a  picture 
of  his  ideal  man  rendered  in  extravagant  colours.  His 
time  and  environment  cast  in  the  era  of  Romanticism, 
forming  a  perfect  soil  for  such  a  temperament,  demanded 
that  Henan  should  see  his  Jesus  adorned  with  all  the 
pristine  glamour  and  tender  mysticism  glorified  by  this 
Romanticism.  There  were,  however,  two  tendencies  in  the 
author,  which  served  to  check  this  impulse  toward  romantic 
extravagance.  They  both  sprang  from  his  training.  The 
one,  acquired  by  prolonged  education  in  Roman  Catholic 
ideology,  prevented  him  from  completely  humanizing  his 
Jesus,  the  other,  a  result  of  critical  studies  of  the 
Bible,  its  environment  and  the  Semitic  people  generally. 
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gave  him  the  guidance  of  a  comparatively  advanced 
historical  insight. 

But,  as  was  the  case  with  Strauss,  the  absence, 
&s  yet,  of  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  source  documents, 
left  too  much  room  for  conjecture,  and  consequently 
Renan’s  "life",  as  well  as  that  of  Strauss,  must  be  ranged 
among  those  portrayals  of  Jesus,  allegedly  historical,  but 
really  subjective  in  nature. 

The  work  of  Renan,  then,  presents  a  curious 
medley  of  tendencies,  cast  in  the  language  of  a  true  lit¬ 
erary  artist.  The  Romantic  treatment  is  clearly  discern- 
able.  The  surroundings,  among  which  Jesus  dreamed  his 

dream,  ” . so  beautiful  that  humanity  has  lived  upon  it 

ever  since . "  (4£),  were  ideally  conceived  and  endowed 

with  the  lyric  beauty  surpassing  the  raptured  imaginings 
of  the  Pastorals. 

"Salilee . was  exceedingly  verdant,  shady, 

smiling,  the  true  home  of  the  Song  of  Songs  and  the 
canticles  of  the  Well-beloved.  During  the  two  months 
of  March  and  April  the  country  is  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
with  an  incomparable  variety  of  colouring.  The  animals 
are  small  and  extremely  gentle--delicat e  and  lively 
turtle-doves,  blue  birds  so  light  that  they  rest  on  a 
blade  of  grass  without  bending  it;  crested  larks  which 
advance  nearly  under  the  very  feet  of  the  traveller; 

little  river-tortoises  with  sweet  and  lively  eyes, . 

and  also  storks  with  grave  and  modest  mien,  which  dismiss¬ 
ing  all  timidity,  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  quite 
closely,  and  seem  almost  to  invite  the  companionship  of 
men . ”  (43) 

"This  lovely  country,  where  everything  that  man 
cannot  destroy  breathes  still  an  air  of  freedom,  sweetness 
and  tenderness,  overflowed  with  happiness  and  joy  at  the 
time  of  Jesus."  (44) 
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Speaking  of  the  life  in  the  Salilean  hills, 

Renan  remarks: 

"It  spiritualized  itself  in  mysterious  dreams, 
in  a  kind  of  poetical  mysticism,  blending  heaven  and 
earth.”  (45) 

Such,  in  the  Solden  Age,  was  the  home  of  Jesus 
and,  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau,  Renan 
insisted  that  "Nature  here,  at  once  smiling  and  grand  was 
the  whole  education  of  Jesus.”  (46) 

The  young  prophet  collected  around  himself  a 
little  band  of  likeminded  people,  simple  folk,  mostly 
fishermen  from  the  lake  of  Jalilee,  where 

”The  beautiful  climate  of  Jalilee  rendered  the 
existence  of  these  honest  fishermen  a  perpetual  enjoyment 
. The  clear  and  mild  eyes  of  those  simple  souls  con¬ 
templated  the  universe  in  its  mythic  origin.  The 
world  probably  discovered  its  secret  to  the  divinely 
enlightened  consciences  of  these  happy  children  whose 
purity  of  heart  merited  that  one  day  they  should  see 
Sod."  (47) 

It  is  illuminating  to  compare  the  above  passages 
with  a  statement  made  in  Renan's  autobiography . 

"I  spent  a  year  in  toning  down  the  style  of  the 
Vie  de  Jesus,  as  I  thought  that  such  a  subject  could  not 
be  treated  too  soberly  or  too  simply."  (48) 

The  Subjectivity  of  Renan  often  took  a  form 
which  led  him  to  create  his  Jesus  much  in  his  own  likeness. 
He,  who  was  a  self-confessed  idealist,  wrote  of  himself: 

"I  only  care  for  characters  of  an  absolute 
idealism:  martyrs,  heroes,  utopists,  friends  of  the 
impossible."  (49) 

"I  am  the  only  man  of  my  time  who  has  understood 
the  characters  of  Jesus  and  of  Francis  of  Assisi.”  (50) 
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Renan’s  early  clerical  training, detaching  him 
from  family  and  friends  and  obliging  him  to  consider,  in 
an  impersonal  manner,  all  men  as  his  brothers,  together, 
perhaps,  with  a  certain  aloofness  in  his  nature,  which 
occasioned  him  to  write:  nI  have  never  given  much  encour¬ 
agement  to  friendship ......  friendship  is  a  larceny  com¬ 
mitted  at  the  expense  of  society  at  large . "  (51), 

undoubtedly  made  him  say  of  Jesus  "...he  was  certainly 
more  beloved  than  loving,"  (58),  and  "Jesus,  like  all  men 
exclusively  preoccupied  by  an  idea  came  to  think  little  of 
the  ties  of  blood."  (53) 

Furthermore  his  Jesus  was  impractical  and  living 
completely  in  utopian  idealism,  sentimental  and,  especially 
in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  given  to  those  virtues 
and  tendencies  usually  designated  as  feminine.  A  perusal 
of  RenanTs  autobiography  will  reveal  the  author’s  leaning 
toward  the  same  characteristics. 

Renan’s  early  environment  at  Treguier  and  his 
later  training  in  Catholic  dogma  and  Christology  gave  a 
direction  to  his  conceptions  which  is  noticeable  in  his 
portrayal  of  Jesus.  His  reason  did  not  allow  him  to  make 
Jesus  the  Cod  of  his  early  faith  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  of  Jesus  as  purely 
human.  Hence  the  son  of  the  woman,  who  combined  within 
herself  the  heritages  of  Breton  credulity  and  Cascon 
sophistication,  created  a  Jesus  who  hovered  in  the  mystic 
borderland  between  divinity  and  humanity. 
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"There  was  no  supernatural  for  him,  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  no  nature.  Intoxicated  with  infinite 
love,  he  forgot  the  heavy  chains  which  hold  the  spirit 
captive;  he  cleared  at  one  bound  the  abyss,  impossible  to 
most,  which  the  weakness  of  the  human  faculties  has 
formed  between  Sod  and  man.”  (54) 

”This  sublime  person,  who  each  day  still  presides 
over  the  destiny  of  the  world,  may  be  called  divine,  not 
in  the  sense  that  Jesus  has  absorbed  all  the  divine,  but 
in  the  sense  that  Jesus  is  the  person  who  has  impelled  his 
fellow-men  to  make  the  greatest  step  towards  the  divine.” 
(55) 


Thus,  in  the  last  analysis  the  difference  between 
the  Jesus  of  Strauss  and  the  Jesus  of  Renan  consists  in 
this:  For  Strauss  Jesus  was  the  passive  occasion  for  man¬ 
kind  to  conceive  and  formulate  (in  the  Mythus)  the  ideas 
which  bridged  the  gap  between  Sod  and  man.  Ror  Renan, 
Jesus'  active  moral  and  spiritual  example,  as  a  continuous 
inspiration,  impells  mankind  to  move  closer  to  the  divine. 
It  is  the  difference  between  philosophy  and  morality. 

Although  Renan  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Tubingen  school  and  speaks  highly  of  Strauss,  to  whose 
critical  studies  he  owed  a  great  deal,  it  was  the  moral 
philosophy  of  Kant  that  appealed  more  to  his  temperament. 

"I  believe  with  Kant  that  Sod  is  only  to  be 
known  through  the  heart.”  (56) 

"The  'morale'  of  Kant  is  far  superior  to  all  his 
logic  and  intellectual  philosophy."  (57) 

Renan's  morality,  however,  was  morality  of  a 
sort.  In  its  artistic  superficiality  it  was  more  akin  to 
sentimentality  and  lacked  the  sturdiness  upon  which 
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Protestant  Christianity  founded  the  moral  ideal.  The 
difference  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  Latin 
and  Jfordic  temperament,  the  difference  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Renan’s  Jesus  was  swayed 
by  flattery,  could  be  induced  to  stray  from  the  path  of 
his  objective  by  suggestion  and  circumstance  and  even  could 
stoop  to  deliberate  deceit  in  simulating  miraculous  power. 
And  yet  he  represented  the  author’s  embodiment  of  moral  and 
spiritual  magnificence.  The  Jesus  of  Strauss  was  but  a 
vague  and  unreal  caricature  of  the  Jesus  of  faith,  but,  at 
least,  he  was  a  man  above  reproach,  while  Renan’s  hero  lost 
in  moral  character  what  he  gained  in  reality. 

1.  THE  SOURCES. 

In  his  introduction  to  his  life  of  Jesus,  which 
is  in  itself  a  remarkable  essay,  the  author  discusses  at 
length  his  sources  and  the  use  he  made  of  them. 

Extensive  studies  in  Semitic  history  and  liter¬ 
ature,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  historians  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  forms  the  basis  of  a 
history  of  Jesus.  Renan  was  adequately  prepared  in  this 
respect.  In  addition  he  claimed  that  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  is  necessary  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  produced  Jesus,  while  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testament  we  must  find  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  Messianic  theories  which  give  the  clue  to  the 
underst and ing  of  Jesus’  Kingdom  of  Cod.  Renan’s  recognition 
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of  this  literature  as  source  material  for  a  "life"  of 
Jesus,  shows  a  remarkable  insight  and  a  broadness  of 
comprehension.  Furthermore,  contemporary  historians  are 
useful.  Josephus  gives  a  word  picture  of  the  times  and 
Philo,  who  was  writing  during  the  activity  of  Jesus, 
gives  a  parallel  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  mind 
of  the  aspiring  Jew.  All  this  is  material  out  of  which  to 
create  the  background  for  the  picture  of  Jesus;  the  picture 
itself  must  be  painted  in  colors  derived  from  the  gospels. 

Luke’s  gospel  Renan  holds  to  be  the  first  written 
gospel  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it.  The  author 
was  Paul’s  companion  and  his  gospel  is  a  second-hand 
product  of  studied  composition,  compilation  and  adaption. 
Writihg  outside  Palestine,  the  author  betrays  an  inaccurate 
knowledge  of  Jesus’  environment,  and  by  striving  for 
artistic  effect  he  often  sacrifices  historical  exactness. 
Hence,  for  historical  information,  this  gospel  should  be 
used  with  great  caution.  Yet  it  has  considerable  value 
since  the  author  is 

”....a  divine  artist  who,  independently  of  the 
information  he  has  extracted  from  more  ancient  sources, 
shows  us  the  character  of  the  Founder  with  a  happiness  of 
treatment,,  a  uniformity  of  inspiration,  and  a  clearness 
that  the  other  two  Synoptics  do  not  possess.”  (58) 

The  gospels  under  the  names  of  Mark  and  Matthew 
are  impersonal  compositions  which,  remaining  a  long  time 
in  a  loose  state,  have  as  their  basic  sources  the  writings 
referred  to  by  Papias  as  produced  by  Mark  and  Matthew. 
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Of  the  Synoptics,  Mark  is  the  most  primitive  and  the  most 
original.  It  represents  the  best  guide  for  the  narrative 
of  Jesus  and  its  information  in  this  respect  comes  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  an  eyewitness,  who  must  have  been  no  other 
than  Peter  himself.  In  this  valuation  of  Mark,  Renan 
shows  truer  critical  insight  than  Strauss  manifested,  who 
judged,  as  will  be  remembered,  that  Mark  was  a  mere 
satellite  of  Matthew. 

Renan  attaches  unlimited  value  to  the  discourses 
of  Matthew,  since  they  are  nothing  less  than  the  logia, 
which  are  the  written  notes  springing  directly  from  a 
vivid  memory  of  Jesus1  teaching. 

"The  actual  words  of  Jesus,  so  to  speak,  reveal 
themselves;  as  soon  as  we  touch  them  in  the  chaos  of 
traditions  of  unequal  authority,  we  feel  them  vibrate; 
they  translate  themselves  spontaneously  and  fit  into  the 
narrative  naturally,  where  they  constitute  an  unsurpass¬ 
able  relief."  (59) 

Regarding  the  historical  value  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  Renan  does  not  quite  attain  to  the  position  of 
Strauss.  Whereas  the  latter  maintained  that  the  gospel 
was  in  no  sense  the  work  of  the  apostle  John,  but  a  work, 
written  about  150  A.D.,  completely  unhistorical  and  partly 
imaginative  and  partly  allegorical,  Renan  adheres  to  the 
opinion  that  the  gospel,  although  not  by  John,  was 
attributed  to  him  by  some  of  his  disciples  about  the  year 
100  A.D.  and  contains  in  the  narrative  part  valuable 
traditions  partly  ascending  to  i/he  apostle,  ansi  ering  the 
question  concerning  the  use  the  biographer  of  Jesus  is 
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all  owed  to  make  of  this  gospel,  Renan  replies  that  it 
contains  a  fund  of  valuable  information  often  superior 
to  that  of  the  Synoptics,  and  as  such  may  he  used  with 
advantage.  This  value,  however,  must  not  be  attached 
to  the  discourses  in  John,  which  are  intrinsically  im¬ 
possible,  but  refers  solely  to  the  historical  sketch, 
which  is  especially  trustworthy  in  the  Passion  account. 

"The  historical  sketch  of  the  fourth  Sospel  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  life  of  Jesus,  such  as  it  was  known  to 
the  immediate  circle  of  John.  It  is  also  my  belief  that 
this  school  was  better  acquainted  with  the  different  ex¬ 
terior  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  Pounder  than  the 
group  whose  recollections  go  to  make  up  the  Synoptic 
gospels."  (60) 

This  is  what  Renan  preaches,  but  his  practice 
is  different.  Undoubtedly  giving  preference  to  John’s 
account  in  many  instances,  he  just  as  often  prefers  the 
information  of  the  synoptics  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
fourth  gospel.  Furthermore,  he  renounces  the  authenticity 
and  also  the  miraculous  element  of  that  gospel.  In  this 
regard  the  work  of  Renan  was  insincere;  he  proposes  to 
write  a  Life  of  Jesus  according  to  St.  John  but  abandons 

his  informant  in  the  execution. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  objection  to  the 
"Vie  de  Jesus"  as  a  historical  "life":  the  author  uses 
his  sources  at  will.  He  selects  that  which,  he  considers 
amenable  to  his  picture  of  Jesus,  oioen  giving  insignifi¬ 
cant  details  undue  prominence,  while  more  important  scenes 
are  omitted  or  barely  touched  in  passing.  ihe  prominent 
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incident  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  obviously  not 
in  accord  "with  the  charming  Jesus  of  Renan,  merits  a  mere 

notice. 

"One  day,  in  fact,  it  is  said,  that,  carried 
away  by  his  anger,  he  scourged  the  vendors  with  "a  scourge 
of  small  cords",  and  overturned  their  tables."  (61) 

This  tendency  of  glossing  over  incidents  is  very 
noticeable  in  his  treatment  of  the  miraculous.  Further¬ 
more,  the  author  utterly  disregarded  the  order  of  occurr¬ 
ence  in  John,  his  professed  guide,  as  well  as  that  in  the 
Synoptics.  Renan  conceived  the  life  of  Jesus  in  a  definite 
form  and  to  this  conception  he  sacrificed  all  other 
considerations . 

The  story  of  the  Master  resembles  a  play  in 
three  acts.  The  first  act  portrays  the  young  prophet  in 
his  pristine  purity,  possessed  by  the  ecstasy  of  his  as 
yet  unsullied  idealism.  The  young  dreamer,  who  sought  to 
conquer  the  world  by  love  alone,  leaves  his  early  paradise 
and  travels  to  Jerusalem  and  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
villain:  narrow  Judaism.  Then  he  realizes  that  he  must 
use  sterner  means;  the  Apocalyptic  Jesus  of  the  second  act 
enters  the  stage.  Finally  the  denouement  is  reached  and 
the  doomed  and  tragic  figure  of  the  Passion  story  forms  the 
centre  of  the  third  act,  which  ends  with  the  tomb. 

Renan  searched  the  sources  and  by  license  of  his 
preconceived  plot  fitted  in  the  incidents  to  achieve  the 
desired  effects.  lie  opened  a  way  for  this  subjective 
treatment  of  his  material  by  a  general  vote  of  loss  of 
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confidence  in  the  Evangelists. 

"The  Evangelists  themselves,  who  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  the  image  of  Jesus,  are  so  much  beneath  him 
of  whom  they  speak  that  they  constantly  disfigure  him 
not  being  able  to  attain  to  his  height."  (62) 

"Criticism  in  order  to  find  what  he  was,  needs 
to  discard  a  series  of  errors,  which  prove  the  mediocre 
minds  of  the  disciples."  (63) 

The  impudent  question  arises  whether  or  not 
Renan  had  sufficiently  attained  to  the  heights  to  improve 
upon  the  Evangelists. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  sources,  the  main 
difference  between  Strauss  and  Renan  in  this  respect  must 
be  noted.  The  order  of  merit  according  to  the  former  was: 
Matthew,  Luke,  John,  with  Mark  almost  disregarded.  Renan, 
at  least  theoretically,  reverses  the  order  and  has  John, 
Mark,  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  in  practice  reduces  his  whole 
theory  to  a  farce  by  using  his  sources  with  artistic 
liberty. 

2.  ENY  IRQ  MSI  T . 

The  weakness  of  Strauss T  treatment  of  the  envir¬ 
onment  ,  which  amounted  to  placing  the  man  Jesus  with  the 
mythical  theory  in  a  vacuum,  is  not  shared,  by  Renan.  The 
latter  takes  full  cognisance  of  all  the  forces  of  environ¬ 
ment  ,  but  with  characteristic  extravagance  places  too  much 
emphasis  upon  some  of  its  influences.  Renan  shows  scholar¬ 
ly  insight  when  he  insists  upon  the  importance  o^  Semitic 
literature  and  history  for  the  creation  of  the  background 
oT  Jesus,  and  when  he  employs  contemporary  literature  in 
his  interpretation  of  Evangelical  times.  ihe  sources  which 
he  used  in  this  connection  are  mentioned  above.  In 
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addition,  the  author  has  the  inspiration  of,  what  he  calls 
his  fifth  gospel,  namely,  the  impressions  of  a  personal 
visit  to  the  Eoly  Land.  Ee  writes: 

”1  have  traversed,  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
the  country  of  the  3-ospels;  I  have  visited  Jerusalem, 
Eebron  and  Samaria;  scarcely  any  important  locality  in 
the  history  of  Jesus  has  escaped  me.  All  this  history, 
which  seems  at  a  distance  to  float  in  the  clouds  of  an 
unreal  world,  took  thus  a  form,  a  solidity,  which  astonish 
ed  me.... Before  my  eyes  I  had  a  fifth  gospel,  disfigured, 
though  still  legible.”  (64) 

Henan,  thus,  seems  adequately  equipped  to  con¬ 
jure  up  before  our  eyes  a  true  picture  of  the  vanished 
past.  Eis  masterly  prologue,  preceding  and  motivating 
the  appearance  of  his  hero,  appears  to  comply  with  this 
expectation,  but  as  soon  as  he  introduces  his  chief  figure 
his  irrepressible  romanticism  leads  him  astray. 

The  environment  of  the  young  Jesus  becomes  a 
veritable  paradise,  with  all  nature  an  irresistable  in¬ 
spiration  of  peace,  love  and  Jod-consciousness ;  a  perfect 
hotbed  for  the  production  of  prophets.  Jesus  grew  up  with 
nature  as  his  sole  teacher  and  in  ignorance  of  the  great 
world  about  him.  Ee  knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  that 
day,  and  less  concerning  political  matters.  Powerfully 
influenced  by  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Prophets  and 
Daniel,  he  early  began  to  dream  of  the  great  future  day  of 
restoration,  but  still  his  dream  was  spiritual.  For  a 
time  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  Baptist  but  all  he  learned 
from  the  latter  was  the  art  of  preaching  and  propaganda. 

It  was  fortunate,  thinks  the  author,  that  John  disappeared 
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frorn  the  scene,  for  Jesus,  who  was  very  suggestible, 
might  never  have  emerged  as  the  great  prophet  of  spirit¬ 
uality,  if  John's  influence  had  remained. 

The  scenery  of  Judea,  gloomy  and  barren,  is  set 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  smiling  loveliness  of  Jalilee. 

The  Judean  environment  was  the  fitting  background  and 
perhaps  a  strong  factor  in  the  motivation  for  the  fanatical 
and  narrow  religion  of  the  Jerusalemites.  Renan,  reminding 
us  of  Impressionistic  literature,  continually  witnesses  to 
the  tremendous  influence  of  milieu  upon  action.  Jerusalem 
changes  Jesus  completely  and  he  emerges  a  wonderworker  and 
Apocalystic  Messiah  by  necessity.  (What  now  has  become 
of  the  picture  given  by  the  fourth  gospel?  There  Jesus 
is  recorded  as  continuing  throughout  as  the  same  wonderful 
and  dignified  Son  of  Jod).  In  the  final  chapters  of  Jesus’ 
life-story  all  nature  becomes  prophetic  with  the  Master's 
impending  doom. 

To  sum  up:  Renan,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
romantic  artist,  uses  the  environment  of  Jesus  to  bring 
out  the  close  relationship  between  Jesus  and  nature,  which 
at  times  becomes  an  entirely  determining  influence  in 
Jesus'  personality  and  career. 

5.  SAPS. 

The  subjective  nature  of  the  whole  book  made 
inevitable  by  the  author's  opinion  of  the  sources,  drives 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  Renan  read  continually  between 
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the  lines  of  these  sources,  laps,  insofar  as  he  is  aware 
of  them,  are  bridged  in  such  a  masterly  manner  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  point  out  definite  instances.  Ho  deliber¬ 
ate  invention  of  action  is  committed  or  allowed  from 
apocryphal  sources,  but  the  constant  use  of  introductions 
like  "he  must  have"  and,  "undoubtedly"  are  significant 
indications  of  the  author* s  freedom  of  method.  Referring 
to  a  Galilean  hill,  visited  by  Renan  himself,  the  author 
states  positively: 

"On  this  summit  of  the  hill  of  Hazareth,  where 
no  man  of  the  present  day  can  sit  without  an  uneasy, 
although  frivolous  feeling  as  to  his  own  destiny,  Jesus 
sat  habitually  without  a  doubt."  (65) 

Discussing  the  causes  of  the  miraculous  activity 
of  Jesus,  Renan  states  unequivocally:  "The  admiration  of 
his  disciples  overwhelmed  and  carried  him  away."  (66) 

Where  Strauss  treads  with  critical  caution, 
blaming  the  myth  rather  than  the  hero,  Renan  rushes  in  with 
Gallic  impetuousness  to  motivate  his  story  at  the  cost  of 
its  hero. 

4.  MESSIAUIC  SBMC0HSCI0TISH3SS. 

Native  purity  and  the  spiritual  influences  of 
the  Salilean  environment  gave  to  Jesus  an  early  Sod- 
consciousness,  which  lead  to  his  direct  and  unique  relat¬ 
ionship  with  the  Rather.  Steeping  himself  in  the  prophet¬ 
ic  literature  of  his  people,  he  began  to  dream  of  the 
promised  Kingdom  and,  his  spiritual  inclinations  having 
given  him  the  clue  as  to  its  nature,  he  began  to  ask 
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himself:  who  is  to  establish  this  Kingdom  of  Grod? 

"Let  us  recall  that  the  first  thought  of  Jesus — 
a  thought  so  deeply  rooted  in  him  that  it  was  probably 
intuitive  forming  part  of  his  very  being — was  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  Grod,  the  bosom  friend  of  his  Father,  the 
executor  of  His  decrees.  The  response  of  Jesus  to  such  a 
question  could  not  then  be  very  doubtful.  The  persuasion 
that  he  should  found  the  Kingdom  of  Sod  took,  in  the  most 
absolute  manner,  possession  of  his  mind.”  (67) 

The  Kingdom  was  to  be  a  spiritual  kingdom  to  be 
established  by  spiritual  means. 

After  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  Jesus  began 
to  speak  of  him  as  the  forerunner  of  himself,  and,  with 
his  band  of  followers,  swollen  by  some  of  John’s  disciples, 
he  returned  into  Salilee,  boldly  proclaiming  that  the 
Kingdom  was  at  hand,  in  the  conviction  that  "it  was  he, 
Jesus,  who  was  that  "Son  of  man",  whom  Daniel  in  his  vision 
had  beheld  as  the  divine  herald  of  the  final  and  supreme 
revelation."  (68) 

After  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  Jesus  became 
the  destroyer  of  Judaism  and  was  no  longer  a  Jew.  Further¬ 
more  he  began  to  consider  himself  the  Apocalyptic  Messiah, 
having  despaired  of  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  by  spiritual 
means.  Never  did  he  think  of  himself  as  Grod. 

"That  Jesus  never  dreamt  of  passing  himself  for 
an  incarnation  of  the  true  Grod  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Such  an  idea  was  quite  foreign  to  the  Jewish  mind;  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  three  first  Gospels;  we 
only  find  it  alluded  to  in  portions  of  the  fourth,  which 
cannot  be  accepted  as  reflecting  the  thoughts  of  Jesus." 

(69) 

The  Grethsemane  experience  of  Jesus  is  made 
momentous  by  the  author.  There  Jesus  once  more  became 
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"Henceforth  in  fact  we  find  Jesus  entirely  him¬ 
self,  wholly  unclouded.  The  subtleties  of  the  polemic, 
the  credulity  of  the  thaumaturgist  and  of  the  exorcist, 
are  forgotten.  There  remains  only  the  incomparable  hero 
of  the  Passion,  the  founder  of  the  rights  of  free  con¬ 
science,  and  the  perfect  model  which  all  suffering  souls 
will  contemplate  in  order  to  fortify  and  console  them¬ 
selves."  (70) 

Jesus  thought  himself  the  Messiah  quite  consist¬ 
ently  throughout  his  life.  He  only  wavered  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  means  by  which  his  Messiahship  was  to  be 
accomplished.  The  Kingdom  was  to  Jesus 

"the  approaching  apocalypse,  which  was  about  to  be  unfolded 
in  the  heavens.  But  it  was  still,  and  probably  above  all, 
the  Kingdom  of  the  soul,  founded  on  liberty  and  in  the 
filial  sentiment  which  the  virtuous  man  feels  when  resting 
on  the  bosom  of  his  Father."  (71) 

He  never  considered  himself  divine,  but  was  a 
man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  yet  subject  to  all  human 
frailties. 

"He  was  not  without  sin;  he  had  to  conquer  the 
same  passions  that  we  have  to  combat;  no  angel  of  Sod 
comforted  him,  except  it  was  his  good  conscience;  no  Satan 
tempted  him,  more  than  each  one  bears  in  his  heart."  (72) 

To  the  people,  Jesus  was  at  times  the  Messiah, 
at  other  times  a  prophet  but  finally  a  false  teacher. 
Especially  Orthodox  Judaism  was  from  the  outset  opposed  to 
him  and  it  was  due  to  these  religious  authorities  that 
Jesus  met  his  death. 

Thus,  in  regards  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  Strauss 
and  Renan  have  much  in  common,  the  only  difference  being 
that  Strauss  placed  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  con- 
sciousness  in  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  baptism 
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5.  THE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT. 

Miracles  ,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  known  laws 
of  nature,  are  intrinsically  impossible,  said  Strauss. 

Renan  states  the  same  opinion  in  a  more  cautious  manner: 

,fWe  do  not  say  ’the  miracle  is  impossible®,  we  say,  ®so 
far,  a  miracle  has  never  been  proved*.”  Practically,  of 
course,  it  means  that  Renan  does  not  believe  in  the 
miraculous. 

"Until  the  order  of  things  changes,  we  maintain 
it,  then,  as  a  principle  of  historical  criticism,  that  a 
supernatural  account  cannot  be  admitted  as  such,  that  it 
always  implies  credulity  or  imposture,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  historian  to  explain  it,  and  search  out  what  share 
of  truth,  or  error,  it  may  conceal.”  (73) 

In  the  execution  of  this  duty  Renan  is  more  of 
a  true  historian  than  Strauss,  since  at  least,  he  is  not 
hampered  by  the  a-priori  thesis  that  the  myth  must  bear 
the  burden  of  all  the  miraculous  in  the  gospels.  Renar 
has  a  variety  of  explanations;  sometimes  he  follows  Strauss, 
occasionally  he  betrays  his  German  master  by  making  common 
cause  with  the  latter’s  rationalistic  opponents,  and 
frequently  he  allows  the  reputation  of  Jesus  himself  to 
suffer  at  the  cost  of  the  explanation.  He  begins  his 
examination  by  making  the  following  general  remark,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  Strauss. 

"Many  miracles  are  credited  to  Jesus  by  the 
sources,  but  doubtless  popular  rumour,  both  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  enormously  exaggerated  the 
number  of  occurrences  of  this  kind.  The  types  of  the 
Grospel  miracles,  in  fact,  do  not  present  much  variety; 
they  are  repetitions  of  each  other,  and  seem  fashioned 
from  a  very  small  number  of  models,  accommodated  to  the 
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taste  of  the  country."  (74) 

What,  then,  lay  behind  this  small  number  of 
models?  In  answering  this  question  it  must  be  admitted, 
first  of  all,  that  Jesus  actually  performed  acts  recorded 
as  miracles.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  here,  that  Jesus 
and  his  contemporaries  dwelt  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural  did  not  exist. 
Hence  the  modern  scientific  objection  was  not  present  with 
them.  To  them  miracles  were  possible,  and  what  is  more, 
they  expected  them  of  a  prophet.  Wonderworking  at  the 
time  of  Jesus  was  a  necessary  proof  of  a  mission,  and 
Jesus  was  confronted  with  the  choice  of  either  giving  up 
his  mission  or  becoming  a  thaumaturgist .  He  preferred  to 
do  the  latter,  but  really  against  his  will,  and  especially 
later  in  his  life  when  circumstances  drove  him  to  this 
compromise.  It  was  in  perfect  good  faith,  however,  that 
Jesus  worked  his  alleged  miracles;  his  superior  Sod- 
consciousness  convinced  him  that  he  possessed  the  power 
to  do  the  things  expected  and  demanded  of  him.  Furthermore, 
most  of  the  reported  miracles  of  Jesus  are  those  of  heal¬ 
ing,  and  healing,  like  everything  with  the  Jews,  fell 

within  the  province  of  religion. 

"Medicine  was  at  that  period  in  Judea  what  it 
still  is  in  the  East,  that  is  to  say,  far  from  being 
scientific,  and  absolutely  dependent  upon  individual  in¬ 
spiration.  !.. .In  such  a  state  of  knowledge,  the  presence 
of  a  superior  man,  treating  the  sick  with  gentleness,  and 
giving  him  by  some  tangible  signs  the  assurance  of  his 
recovery,  is  often  a  decisive  remedy."  (75) 
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Thus  far,  the  modern  reader  has  found  no  cause 
for  offense  in  Renan’s  explanations  to  which  latest  opinion 
has  but  little  to  add.  But  when  Renan  suggests  that  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  often  carried  away  by  the  admir¬ 
ation  of  his  disciples  and  out  of  personal  vanity, 
performed  ’miracles',  and  when,  furthermore,  he  allows 
Jesus  to  stoop  to  deliberate  artifice  in  order  to  impress 
his  disciples,  then,  the  author  cannot  escape  the  accusat¬ 
ion  of  showing  bad  taste  in  yielding  to  his  desire  to 
explain.  For  instance:  in  discussing  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  as  reported  by  John,  Renan,  undecided  whether  an 
allegory  or  fact  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  report  and 
leaning  toward  the  latter,  suggests  that  Jesus  was  party 
to  arranging  a  convincing  ’miracle’,  and  then  attempts  to 
excuse  Jesus  with  the  following: 

”We  must . remember  that  in  this  dull  and 

impure  city  of  Jerusalem  Jesus  was  no  longer  himself. 

Rot  by  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  that  of  others,  his 
conscience  had  lost  something  of  its  original  purity. 
Desperate,  and  driven  to  extremity,  he  was  no  longer  his 
own  master.  His  mission  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  yielded 
to  the  torrent."  (76) 

The  other  ’raisings*  of  Jesus  as  well  as  many 
more  ’difficult  miracles*  recorded  in  the  sources  are 
passed  over  by  Renan  with  a  convenient  silence.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  rationalistic  explanation  is  offered.  The  miracu¬ 
lous  feeding  of  the  multitude  was  merely  an  inference  of 
a  perfectly  natural  phenomenon. 
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Jesus  fearing  an  increase  of  ill-will  on  the 
part  of  Antipas,  took  the  precaution  to  retire  to  the 
desert.  Many  people  followed  him  thence.  Thanks  to  a 
strict  frugality,  the  holy  band  succeeded  in  living  there 
and  in  this  there  was  naturally  seen  a  miracle."  (77) 

Jesus*  initial  ’miracle*  at  Gana,  where  he  is 
reported  as  having  turned  water  into  wine,  is  the  simple 
act  of  a  "hale-fellow-well-met"  and  dismissed  with  a  few 
words. 

"He  did  not  eschew  pleasure;  he  went  willingly 
to  marriage  feasts.  One  of  his  miracles  was  performed  to 
enliven  a  wedding  feast  at  a  small  town."  (78) 

One  wonders  what  now  has  become  of  Renan’s 
"duty  of  the  historian  to  explain . and  search  out"? 

The  general  difference  between  Renan  and  Strauss 
regarding  the  miraculous  as  accredited  to  Jesus  is  this: 
Renan  admits  that  Jesus  did  perform  many  alleged  miracles 
but  that  in  the  last  analysis  they  were  a  creation  of 
humanity  in  that  they  "were  a  violence  done  to  him  by  his 
age,  a  concession  forced  from  him  by  a  passing  necessity." 
(79)  Strauss,  by  his  mythical  explanation,  also  saw  them 
as  a  product  of  humanity,  but  shifts  the  emphasis  by  making 
this  spontaneous  creation  a  great  religious  value,  not 
violating,  but  enhancing  Jesus. 

The  ’supernatural  birth*  of  Jesus  is  a  legendary 
creation,  which  began  at  his  lifetime  and  was  "the  result 
of  a  great  and  entirely  spontaneous  conspiracy..."  (80) 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Resurrection,  which,  as 
not  belonging  to  the  Life  of  Jesus  proper,  occurs  in  "The 
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Apostles",  Renan  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  romantic  novelist, 
offers  a  unique  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  legend.  Mary 
Magdalene  becomes  the  heroine  responsible  for  the 
resurrection  idea. 

" The  glory... of  the  resurrection  belongs  to  Mary 
Magdalene.  Hext  to  Jesus  it  is  Mary  who  has  done  the  most 
for  the  establishment  of  Christianity." 

"Where  is  the  sage  who  has  given  the  world  so 
much  joy  as  Mary,  the  possessed  of  devils?"  (81) 

It  was  she  who  discovered  the  empty  tomb,  and, 
inspired  by  her  love  had  a  vision  of  the  risen  Master. 

Her  conviction  was  transferred  to  the  apostles  by  the 
sheer  power  of  suggestion  on  one  side,  and  the  will  to 
believe  on  the  other.  The  consequent  appearances  find 
their  explanation  in  the  certainty  thus  created  in  the 
mind  of  the  early  Christian  community,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  made  up  of  extremely  ignorant  and  suggestable  people. 

"The  Galileans  were  the  most  ignorant  people  of 
Palestine,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  might  be  counted 
amongst  the  persons  the  most  simple  of  Salilee."  (82) 

The  Resurrection  is  an  inference  from  *the 
empty  tomb*,  first  made  by  a  highly  excitable  woman. 

Whence  the  empty  tomb?  Renan  offers  several  suggestions, 
but  wisely  concludes  that  it  is  best  to  draw  a  veil  over 
these  mysteries,  observing:  "That  which  raised  Jesus 
from  the  dead  was  love."  (83) 

6.  SISHmGMCE  OP  JESUS. 

The  result  of  Strauss*  critical  studies  releg¬ 
ated  the  person  of  his  Jesus  to  the  background,  as  some¬ 
what  of  an  embarrassment  to  the  enlightened  Christian, 
while  the  ideology  concerning  him  became  the  *non  plus 
ultra*  of  a  new  philosophic  Christianity.  With  Renan, 
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however,  the  personality  of  Jesus  is  the  chief  and  abiding 

value  of  humanity’s  religion*  Jesus  is  the  immortal 

founder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  mind;  he 

"founded  the  religion  of  humanity  just  as  Socrates  founded 
philosophy  and  Aristotle  science* ••• *We  have  not  advanced 
and  never  will  improve  upon  the  essential  principle  Jesus 
created;  he  fixed  for  ever  the  idea  of  pure  worship."  (84) 

Moreover,  Renan,  the  "priest  by  disposition", 

asserts  that  Jesus,  in  the  creation  of  his  band  of  twelve, 

"laid  with  rare  foresight  the  basis  of  a  church  destined 
to  endure*"  (85)  He  entrusted  to  this  church  "the  right 
to  bind  and  unbind  (that  is  to  say  to  render  certain  things 
lawful  or  unlawful),  to  remit  sins,  to  reprimand,  to  warn 
with  authority,  and  to  pray  with  the  certainty  of  being 
heard."  (86) 

Furthermore,  he  gave  this  church  a  rite  or 
rallying  point  in  the  creation  of  the  Sacrament,  the  germ 
of  the  Eucharist. 

"The  participation  of  the  same  bread  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  kind  of  communion,  a  reciprocal  bond.  The 
Master  used,  in  this  respect,  extremely  strong  terms, 
which  were  afterwards  taken  in  a  very  literal  sense. 

Jesus  was  at  once,  very  idealistic  in  his  conceptions  and 
very  materialistic  in  his  expression  of  them.  Wishing  to 
express  the  thought  that  the  believer  lives  only  by  him, 
that  altogether  (body,  blood  and  soul)  he  was  the  life  of 
the  truly  faithful,  he  said  to  his  disciples  "I  am  your 
nourishment," — a  phrase  which,  turned  in  figurative  style, 
became  "my  flesh  is  your  bread,  my  blood  is  your  drink."" 
(87) 


The  new  church,  however,  had  no  canonical  law, 
no  Theology  or  creed  and  no  sacred  book. 

"Jesus  was  not  a  founder  of  dogmas,  or  a  deviser 
of  symbols;  he  introduced  into  the  world  a  new  spirit." 
(88) 

This  new  spirit  was  the  religion  of  freedom,  un¬ 
selfishness — love;  the  religion  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount 
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which  raises  the  individual  to  the  very  throne  of  Cod, 
the  loving  Father  of  his  loving  children. 

Jesus,  as  the  founder  of  this  religion  of 
humanity,  "will  not  he  surpassed.  His  worship  will  con¬ 
stantly  renew  itself,  his  history  will  provoke  endless 
pious  tears,  his  sufferings  will  subdue  the  stoutest  heart; 
all  ages  will  proclaim  that,  among  the  sons  of  men,  no  one 
has  been  born  who  is  greater  than  Jesus."  (89) 

As  a  work  of  literature  the  "Vie  de  Jesus"  is 
a  masterpiece;  as  an  historical  biography  of  Jesus  it  is 
negligible.  But  this  must  not  be  the  last  word. 

Renan  saw  Jesus  as  truly  a  man,  who,  by  means  of 
his  very  humanity,  attained  to  a  uniqueness  bordering  upon 
the  divine.  This  conception  of  the  founder  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  cast  in  the  glowing  language  of  one  of  the  greatest 
literary  artists  France  ever  produced,  helped  to  shatter 
the  bonds  of  Medieval  dogma  and  emancipated  the  religion 
of  Jesus  as  a  true  source  of  inspiration  and  courage  for 
humanity  all  too  human. 
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FARRAR 

A  decade  after  Renan's  "Vie  de  Jesus”  startled 
the  French  world,  there  appeared  in  England  a  "life”  of 
Jesus  which  by  its  very  title  of  "Life  of  Christ"  announced 
itself  as  the  'vox  populi'  of  Orthodox  English  Protestant¬ 
ism.  Its  author,  Frederick  William  Farrar,  Headmaster  of 
Marlborough  College,  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen  and 
Hulsean  lecturer,  was  a  man  of  wide  learning  and  versatile 
literary  ability.  Author  of  schoolboy  stories,  works  on 
Sreek  Grammar  and  Scholastic  Philology,  Essays  on  Liberal 
Education,  he  completed  in  1874  his  Life  of  Christ,  written 
in  response  to  the  urgent  invitation  of  his  publishers. 

The  clerical  and  scholastic  eminence  of  its 
author,  the  universal  popularity  of  its  Subject,  the 
glowing  beauty  of  its  style,  but  most  of  all,  the  fearless 
orthodoxy  of  its  treatment  immediately  endeared  the  book 
to  the  public  and  made  it  the  favorite  "life"  of  Jesus  of 
English  Protestants,  both  of  the  Evangelic  Party  and  the 
Broad  Church.  This  popularity  has  endured  to  this  day, 
when  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ  is  still  spoken  of  as  the 
Classic  of  Protestant  orthodoxy. 

There  was  indeed  a  great  need  for  such  a  work. 

The  history  of  the  adored  founder  of  Christianity ,  ever 
since  Locke's  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  had 
hurled  the  first  challenge  to  dogma,  had  been  assailed 
from  all  directions  by  learned  and  quasi -learned  critics; 
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the  supernatural  reports  of  the  gospels,  considered  the 
very  basis  of  Christian  faith  had  been  weighed  on  the 
merciless  scales  of  rationalism  and  found  wanting;  and 

teen 

Jesus  himself y dragged  to  earth  and  often  made  ridiculous 
by  the  extravagances  of  romantic  dreamers.  In  addition, 
the  recent  publication  of  Darwin*s  "Origin  of  the  Species" 
had  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  religion.  It  was  high 
time  for  a  spokesman  to  arise  in  the  camp  of  the  believers; 
a  spokesman,  who,  as  a  man  of  learning  and  distinction, 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  critics  on  their  own  ground,  and 
who,  taking  full  cognisance  of  all  that  could  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  would  put  the  history  of  the  traditional 
Jesus  on  a  basis  unassailable  by  all. 

Such  a  spokesman  was  found  in  Farrar.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  products  of  the  Rationalists  and  the 
latest  scientists  alike;  he  knew  the  works  of  the  Tubin¬ 
gen  School  and  studied  Renan,  but,  above  all,  he  possess¬ 
ed  such  a  fund  of  glowing  faith  as  to  enable  him  to  raise 
the  story  of  the  great  Galilean  to  categories  above  and 
independent  of  reason  and  the  intrusions  of  scientific 
inquiry.  By  his  Life  of  Christ,  Farrar,  more  than  any 
prince,  deserves  the  royal  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith". 

This  book  must  now  be  evaluated.  Looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  modern  critical  scholarship  it  does 
not  rank  among  those  biographies  of  Jesus  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  quest  for  scientific  truth.  It  is  written  in 
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the  spirit  of  faith  and  this  spirit  of  its  very  nature 
disdains  reason  the  foundation  of  truth’s  progress. 

Yet,  any  product  of  the  human  understanding  submitted  to 
the  intelligence  of  men  must  ultimately  resort  to  reason¬ 
ing,  and  Farrar  in  his  "life",  attempting  to  make  the 
traditional  Christ  acceptable  and  convincing  had  to  do 
the  same.  He  uses  reason,  or  common  sense,  until  it 
proves  inadequate  to  support  his  a-priori  conceptions, 
and  then  finds  refuge  in  supernatural  realms.  To  be  sure, 
he  himself  seems  unaware  of  this  inconsistency — and  with 
naive  good  faith  managed  to  enrich  the  world  with  a 
reiteration  of  the  Old  Story,  which,  consistent  with  its 
avowed  purpose,  was  to  instruct,  console  and  inspire  his 
fellow-believers  up  to  this  date. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Farrar  wrote  his 
book  made  a  consistent  appeal  to  reason  quite  unnecessary 
and  at  the  same  time  explains  why  the  author  could  with 
entire  honesty  relate  as  historical  the  amazing  doing  of 
the  gospel  Jesus.  Referring  to  the  supernatural  claims 
of  the  sources,  Farrar  could  say: 

"We  believe,  that  the  Cod  and  Creator  of 
"Hature"  has  made  Himself  known  to  us,  if  not  by  a  prim¬ 
itive  intuition,  at  any  rate  by  immediate  revelation  to 
our  hearts  and  consciences,  and  therefore  such  narratives 
as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  not  nakedly  and 
singly  presented  to  us  in  all  their  unsupported  and 
startling  difficulty.  To  us  they  are  but  incidental 
items  in  a  faith  which  lies  at  the  very  base  of  our  being- 
they  are  but  fragments  of  that  great  whole  which  comprises 
all  that  is  divine  and  mysterious  and  supernatural  in  the 
two  great  words,  Christianity  and  Christendom."  (89) 
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The  stupendous  miracle  of  Christianity  itself 
is  to  Farrar  the  undeniable  evidence  by  which  all  that 
appears  supernatural  in  the  gospels  is  supported.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  the  author  believes  that  Cod  is  not  limited  in  his 
powers  to  those  phenomena  recognized  by  men  as  resulting 
from  natural  law,  but  can  and  does  work  in  more  immediate 
and  to  us  inexplicable  ways. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  gave  the  author  full  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  undeniable  literary  talents.  No 
irreverent  juggling  with  sources,  no  forced  rational  in¬ 
terpreting,  no  need  of  the  discords  of  clashing  evidence; 
the  author  could  completely  enter  into  the  mood  of  the 
Evangelists  and,  seeing  through  their  eyes  of  faith  and 
adoration,  tell  once  again  and  more  fully  the  moving  and 
awful  tale  of  Cod  walking  on  earth. 

Thus,  obviously,  Farrar ®s  Life  of  Christ  is  no 
critical  or  even  historical  work;  it  did  little  to  further 
the  cause  of  scientific  research,  but  was  written  with  the 
conscious  bias  of  enhancing  the  faith  of  those  who  believed 
that  Jesus  was  the  unique  Son  of  Cod. 

1.  SOURCES. 

The  chief  sources  for  Farrar's  book  are  the  four 

gospels  in  the  original  language. 

n . this  book  is  almost  wholly  founded  on  an 

independent  study  of  the  four  Cospels  side  by  side.”  (90) 

"....I  have  aimed  at  representing  with  more 
rigid  accuracy  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  true  text  in 
the  original  Creek.”  (91) 
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When  Farrar  was  writing,  the  criticism  of  the 
text  of  the  Hew  Testament  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  and  had  not  yet  found  its  excellent  culmination  in 
the  Sreek  Hew  Testament  of  Westcott  and  Hort.  The  author, 
allegedly,  made  use  of  Scrivener’s  "Plain  Introduction  to 
the  Criticism  of  the  Hew  Testament”,  and  also  appears  to 
have  made  an  independent  study  of  the  great  manuscripts. 

On  the  whole  the  footnotes  in  his  book  reveal  an  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  these  documents,  but  occasionally  the 
authenticity  of  some  readings  is  questioned  or  rejected. 

For  instance:  Mark  XV: 28  is  considered  ”as  probably 
spurious,  not  being  found  in  A7.A.B.C.D.  and  E.”  (92) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  author,  admitting 
these  discrepancies  among  the  source  documents,  could 
fail  to  see  that,  granting  the  original  truthfulness  of 
the  narrators  themselves,  the  manuscripts  recording  their 
writings  ought  to  be  trusted  only  with  qualifications. 
Furthermore,  admitting  the  falsification,  deliberate  or 
otherwise,  of  the  existing  documents,  should  it  not  be 
considered  possible  at  least  that  the  original  writers  of 
the  gospels  were  subject  to  the  same  frailties  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  copyists  of  the  autographs?  Farrar,  evidently, 
was  not  aware  of  this  possibility  or  chose  to  ignore  this 
inference.  Manifest edly  classing  the  Evangelists  in  an 
unpregnable  category,  he  declares  boldly  that  "the  Sospels 
are  always  truthful  and  bearing  on  every  page  that  simplic¬ 
ity  which  is  the  stamp  of  honest  narrative.”  (93) 
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The  gospel  accounts,  then,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  supported  in  the  main  manuscripts,  are  true  and 
authentic  and  to  be  believed  in  every  detail*  Each 
Evangelist 


"....relates  the  incidents  which  came  most 
immediately  within  his  own  scope,  and  were  best  known  to 
him  either  by  personal  witness,  by  isolated  written 
documents,  or  by  oral  tradition;  and  each  of  them  tells 
enough  to  show  that  He  was  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
living  Cod ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  (94) 

Where  modern  criticism  encounters  the  difficulty 
of  mutual  conflict  among  the  narratives  of  the  four 
gospels,  Farrar  sees  no  such  objection.  To  him,  the 
gospels,  fragmentary  in  themselves,  supplement  each  other. 

"If,  on  other  grounds,  we  have  ample  reason  to 
accept  the  evidence  of  the  Evangelists,  as  evidence  given 
by  witnesses  of  unimpeachable  honesty,  we  have  every  right 
to  believe  that,  to  whatever  cause  the  confessed  fragment¬ 
ariness  of  their  narratives  may  be  due,  those  narratives 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  supplementing  each  other."  (95) 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  sources 
considered  in  such  a  light  could  never  present  difficulties 
to  the  author.  Where  the  Evangelists  give  different 
versions  of  identical  incidents,  these  versions  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  author’s  story *as  true  accounts  of  separate 
incidents.  Hence  Farrar  found  it  necessary  to  relate  that 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple  took  place  twice  during  Jesus' 
ministry,  once  at  the  beginning,  as  recorded  by  the  fourth 
gospel,  and  another  time  four  days  before  the  Crucifixion, 
as  attested  by  the  Synoptics.  Referring  to  this  first 
cleansing  by  Jesus,  the  author  remarks  that  it  was 
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"An  act  so  ineffectual  to  conquer  the  besetting 
vice  of  the  Jews,  that  He  was  obliged  to  repeat  it,  with 
expressions  still  more  stern,  at  the  close  of  His 
ministry . "  (96) 

Since  the  Evangelists  give  differing  accounts  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus,  Farrar  included  all  these  versions  in 
his  narrative  which,  then,  shows  "a  sixfold  trial,  a 
quadruple  derision,  a  triple  acquittal,  a  twice  repeated 
condemnation  of  Christ  our  Lord."  (97) 

Further  evidence  of  this  remarkable  assimilation 
is  found  in  the  author’s  solution  of  the  problem  regarding 
the  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Luke  gives  the 
location  as  "a  plain"  and  Matthew  designated  it  as  "a 
mount".  Farrar  adopts  both  versions  and  speaks  of  the 
place  as  "the  flat  summit  of  the  hill..."  (98) 

As  a  consequence,  the  story  of  Farrar  is  very 
full;  nothing  is  ommitted;  everything  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  is  sacred  history  worthy  of  narration  and 
part  of  the  life-story  of  Jesus.  A  complete  harmony  is 
impossible,  however,  and  the  author  is  aware  of  this. 
Especially  in  regard  the  difference  in  the  chronology  of 
the  gospels  even  Farrar  had  to  admit  that  the  variants 
are  often  irreconcilable,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  author 
admits  the  use  of  conjecture  in  his  adoption  of  the 
opinions  of  critics  like  Lange,  Ewald,  Strauss  and  others. 
A  further  concession  to  the  critics  had  to  be  made  in 
instances  where  assimilation  and  explanation  failed  to 
make  a  gospel  account  agree  with  the  obvious.  As 
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recorded  by  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  distinctly  foretold  the 
immediate  Parousia,  but  history  has  not  borne  out  this 
prophecy.  Hence,  Farrar  could  only  blame  the  Evangelists 
by  claiming  that  we  cannot 

"deny  all  probability  to  the  supposition  that 
while  the  inspired  narrators  of  Sospel  history  reported 
with  perfect  wisdom  and  faithfulness  everything  that  was 
essential  to  the  life  and  salvation  of  mankind,  their 
abbreviations  of  what  Jesus  uttered,  and  the  sequence 
which  they  gave  to  the  order  of  His  utterances,  were  to  a 
certain  extent  tinged  by  their  own  subjectivity — possibly 
even  by  their  own  natural  supposition — that  the  second 
horizon  lay  nearer  to  the  first  than  it  actually  did  in 
the  designs  of  Heaven."  (99) 

The  vexing  Johannine  problem  gives  Farrar  no 
difficulties.  The  fourth  gospel  is  undoubtedly  authentic; 
the  narrative  of  John  the  beloved  disciple  himself.  The 
early  witness  of  the  Fathers  to  this  gospel,  and  its 
early  admission  to  the  canon  are  external  evidences  of 
its  authenticity,  while  internal  evidence  gives  additional 
and  overwhelming  affirmation  of  its  genuineness. 

"But  if  the  external  evidence,  though  less 
decisive  than  we  could  have  desired,  is  not  inadequate, 
the  internal  evidence,  derived  not  only  from  its  entire 
scope,  but  also  from  numberless  minute  and  incidental 
particulars,  is  simply  overwhelming;  and  the  improbabil¬ 
ities  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  forgery  are  so  im¬ 
mense  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  we  should 
have  recognized  in  the  Grospel  the  authorship  of  St.  John, 
even  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  anonymously,  or  under 
some  other  name."  (100) 

Farrar  fails,  or  purposely  omits,  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  significant  Hellenic  colouring  of  the 
gospel,  much  less  dares  to  make  the  obvious  inference 
that  it  may  represent  a  late  and  conscious  attempt  of 
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some  second  century  genius  to  pass  off  his  interpretat¬ 
ion  of  Jesus  under  the  hallowed  name  of  St.  John.  But 
a  'life*  of  Christ,  satisfying  to  the  Orthodox  is  an 
impossibility  without  the  supposition  of  the  genuineness 
of  its  favorite  gospel.  In  fact,  the  fourth  gospel  has 
always  been  the  bulwark  of  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  very  Son  of  Sod. 

Strauss  and  Renan,  in  consequence  of  their 
position  regarding  the  Johannine  question  alone,  could 
no  more  write  a  'life*  of  Christ  than  Farrar,  as  the 
author  of  such  a  'life*,  could  afford  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  John's  gospel.  Thus,  by  settling  the 
doubts  regarding  the  most  problematic  of  the  sources, 
all  the  four  gospels  alike  could  yield  to  Farrar  their 
rich  fund  of  information  on  which  to  base  a  true  account 

of  Sod's  life  on  earth. 

In  addition  to  the  gospels,  the  author  uses 
throughout,  for  illustrative  purposes,  the  Apocryphal 
gospels,  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  the  witness  of 
the  Fathers. 

2.  EM  IR0HME1T  . 

When  Farrar  was  commissioned  to  write  his  book, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  the  vogue  set  by  Renan 
and  thus  made  a  tour  of  Palestine,  in  order  to  acquaint 
himself,  at  first  hand,  with  the  environment  of  Jesus. 
Having,  like  Renan,  the  advantage  of  this  "fifth  gospel”, 
Farrar  also  shared  with  his  French  neighbour  a  remarkable 
literary  talent.  Therefore,  his  descriptions  of  the 
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physical  background  of  Jesus,  in  their  glowing  eloquence 
and  often  extravagant  colouring,  frequently  remind  us  of 
Henan.  Describing  the  environs  of  Nazareth,  Farrar  writes 

"In  spring,  at  least,  everything  about  the  place 
looks  indescribably  bright  and  soft;  doves  murmur  in  the 
trees;  the  hoopoe  flits  about  in  ceaseless  activity;  the 
bright  blue  roller-bird,  the  commonest  and  loveliest  bird 
of  Palestine,  flashes  like  a  living  sapphire  over  fields 
which  are  enamelled  with  innumerable  flowers."  (101) 

The  fact  that  Farrar  had  been  an  early  and 
enthusiastic  student  of  Coleridge  is  suggestive,  and  may 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  influence  of  this  mystical 
Romanticist  is  noticeable  in  Farrar's  style.  At  any  rate, 
the  author  had,  obviously,  not  escaped  the  influence  of 
Romanticism  and  for  this  reason  the  reader  is  often  aware 
of  a  kinship  between  Renan  and  Farrar;  an  inner  relation¬ 
ship,  which,  in  spite  of  the  radically  different  purposes 
of  the  authors,  brings  them  together  as  offspring  of  the 
same  era.  With  both  nature  seems  to  be  mystically  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  fate  of  the  hero.  Picturing  Jesus  as  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  garden  of  Cethsemane,  Farrar  writes: 

"Can  we  not  imagine  Him  walking  on  in  silence 
too  deep  for  words— His  disciples  around  Him  or  following 
Him — the  gibbous  moon  beginning  to  rise  and  gild  the 
twinELing  foliage  of  the  olive-trees  with  richer  silver, 
and  moonlight  and  twilight  blending  at  each  S^®P 
insensibly  with  the  garish  hues  of  day  ! ike  that  solemn 
twilight -purple  of  coming  agony  into  which  the  noonday 
of  His  happier  ministry  had  long  since  begun  to  fade. 

(102) 

The  bloody  rite  of  circumcision  performed  on 
the  infant  Jesus  suggests  to  the  author  the  following: 
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"As  the  East  catches  at  sunset  the  colours  of 
the  YJest,  so  Bethlehem  is  a  prelude  of  Calvary  and  even 
the  infant's  cradle  is  tinged  with  a  crimson  reflection 
from  the  Redeemer's  cross."  (103) 

With  this  romantic  treatment  of  their  material 
the  resemblance  between  Farrar  and  Renan  comes  to  an  end. 
A  deeper  study  of  their  books  reveals  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  authors.  With  Renan,  the 
environment  is  largely  responsible  for  moulding  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Jesus,  while  Farrar's  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of 
Cod ,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  forces  that  surround 
him.  It  is  true,  the  author  insists  that  Jesus  grew  up 
in  a  natural  manner,  like  any  other  boy,  and  that,  in 
common  with  all  humanity  he  was  subject  to  human  tempt¬ 
ations,  but  practically  these  distinctions  lose  all  mean¬ 
ing.  Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  developed  according  to  Cod's 
foreordained  pattern  and  his  whole  career  was  in  rigid 
conformity  with  the  unalterable  plans  of  Cod.  neither 
the  ambitious  aspirations  of  patriotic  Jesus,  nor  the 
exalted  visions  of  the  Apocalyptic  writings  could  budge 
the  Christ  from  his  destined  path.  He  came  on  earth  to 
do  the  will  of  the  Father,  to  tread  the  way  of  the  cross, 
to  end  his  earthly  career  on  Calvary,  his  life  "a  ransom 
for  many".  The  Christ  of  Farrar  moved  in  no  less  a 

vacuum  than  the  Jesus  of  Strauss. 

3.  CAPS. 

A  biographer  of  Jesus  must  always  be  conscious 
of  the  meagreness  of  the  sources  when  attempting  to  draw 
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a  picture  of  the  early  life  of  his  subject.  Farrar  is 
no  exception.  He  too  sees  the  difficulty  but  manages  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  that  in  more  than  one  way.  First 
of  all,  from  the  silence  of  the  Evangelists  "we  were  meant 
to  learn  that  our  real  existence  in  the  sight  of  lod  con¬ 
sists  in  the  inner  and  not  in  the  outer  life."  (104) 

Having  pointed  this  moral  the  author,  however,  cannot 
restrain  himself  from  attempting  to  profane  this  instruct¬ 
ive  silence  by  using  to  the  full  any  stray  allusions  thrown 
out  by  the  Evangelists.  Thus  he  is  able  to  present  a 
satisfying  picture  of  the  "hidden  years".  Luke’s  story 
of  the  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  Mark’s  question 
"Is  not  this  the  carpenter?",  (Mk.  VI: 3)  furnish  enough 
stuff  to  the  imagination  of  the  author  to  fill  out  the 
picture.  In  addition,  Farrar  is  a  good  story-teller.  In 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  he 
has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  illustration  and  anecdote 
and  he  uses  this  fund  with  such  freedom  and  dexterity  that 
the  final  impression  left  with  the  naive  reader  must  often 
be  one  of  doubt  whether  there  are  really  any  gaps  in  the 
sources . 

4.  MESSIAHIC  SELFCOHSCIOUSHESS. 

With  the  development  of  ordinary  human  consciou¬ 
sness  Jesus  became  aware  of  his  peculiar  character  and 
mission.  The  episode  in  the  temple,  showing  the  precocity 
of  the  twelve-year-old  Jesus  and  his  answer  to  his  mother’s 
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anxious  reproach  are  but  evidences  of  a  constant  and 
ever-present  self-knowledge  that  he,  Jesus,  was  the  Son 
of  3od. 


In  the  portrayal  of  the  baptism  experience  the 
author  selects  the  version  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  the 
voice  from  the  heavens  is  not  an  inner  message,  but  an 
ominous  declaration  for  the  benefit  of  John  the  Baptist. 

"From  the  cloven  heaven  streamed  the  spirit  of 
GrOd  in  a  dovelike  radiance  that  seemed  to  hover  over  His 
head  in  lambent  flame  and  the  Bath  Kol,  which  to  the  dull 
unpurged  ear  was  but  an  inarticulate  thunder,  spoke  in  the 
voice  of  Gl-od  to  the  ears  of  John — "This  is  my  beloved  son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.""  (105) 

Only  gradually  did  Jesus  seek  to  impart  to  his 
disciples  the  consciousness  of  his  mission.  Finally  the 
declaration  of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  brought  to  them 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  their  Master. 

"The  apostles  at  least  had  not  only  recognized 
in  Jesus  of  Uazareth  the  promised  Messiah  of  their  nation, 
but  it  had  been  revealed  to  them  by  the  special  grace  of 
GrOd  that  that  Messiah  was  not  only  what  the  Jews  expected, 
a  Prince,  and  a  Ruler,  and  a  son  of  David,  but  was  more 
than  this,  even  the  Son  of  the  Living  GrOd."  (106) 

Apart  from  the  disciples  and  some  favored  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  people  did  not  realize  the  greatness  of 
Jesus;  "He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  Him 

not ." 


To  Strauss  and  Renan,  Jesus  was  a  man  of  great 
spirituality  who  gradually  began  to  consider  himself  the 
Apocalyptic  Messiah  and  whose  mission  was  one  of  Apoca  — 
]ypt ic-spiritual  impact.  The  Jesus  of  Farrar  was  the  self- 
conscious  son  of  GrOd  whose  life  and  death  were  part  of  a 
GrOd -appointed  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
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5.  THE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT* 

Jesus,  by  virtue  of  his  divinity  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Shost  and  born  of  a  virgin.  His  birth  was 
heralded  by  angels  and  a  sign  in  the  heavens.  Having 
unlimited  supernatural  powers,  he  performed  all  the  mir¬ 
acles  assigned  to  him  by  the  Evangelists,  died  on  the  cross 
by  his  own  consent  and  really  and  truly  rose  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day.  In  other  words,  the  Apostles*  Creed  may 
very  well  be  quoted  to  sum  up  Farrar’s  conception  of  Jesus. 

The  miraculous,  obviously,  has  no  problems  for 
Farrar,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  Cod’s  avenues  of  expression, 
inexplicable  to  his  creatures  but  the  Creator’s  prerogat¬ 
ive.  Yet,  the  author  could  not  entirely  escape  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  his  era;  some  faint  murmurs  of  the  spirit  of 
doubt  disturbed  the  consciousness  of  even  this  doughty 
champion  of  Orthodoxy.  He  was  able  to  relate,  quite 
naively,  as  historical,  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the 
spontaneous  composition  of  the  immortal  ’Nunc  Dimittis’, 
the  flight  to  Egypt,  the  walking  on  the  sea  and  even  the 
apparently  awkward  miracle  of  the  coin  in  the  fish’s 
mouth,  but  seems  to  have  difficulty  in  justifying  some  of 
the  other  wonderful  accounts.  In  writing  about  the  ’Star 
of  Bethlehem’,  he  brings  in  much  and  varied  evidence, 
conveying  the  impression  that  he  himself  is  uneasy  and 
needs  convincing.  The  notoriously  difficult  ’miracle’  of 
the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  fares  no  better,  ihe  author 
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goes  to  great  length  to  explain  that ,  although  it  was 
not  the  season  of  figs,  Jesus  might  nevertheless  have 
expected  some  very  early  fruit  or  at  least  some  remains 
of  the  last  harvest*  Then  he  attempts  to  clear  Jesus  of 
the  charge  of  unreasonable  wilfulness  in  the  cursing  of 
the  inanimate  object  by  asking: 

"Is  it  a  crime  under  any  circumstances  to 
destroy  a  useless  tree?  If  not,  is  it  more  a  crime  to  do 
so  by  miracle?* . .He  hastened  the  withering  of  one  barren 
tree,  and  founded,  on  the  destruction  of  its  uselessness, 
three  eternal  lessons--a  symbol  of  the  destruction  of 
impenitence,  a  warning  of  the  peril  of  hypocrisy,  an 
illustration  of  the  power  of  faith."  (107) 

One  feels  that  Farrar  would  gladly  have  dispen¬ 
sed  with  this  particular  ’miracle1,  eternal  lessons  and  all. 

An  attempt  at  naturalistic  interpretation  can 
be  found  in  his  description  of  the  capture  of  Jesus. 
According  to  the  fourth  gospel,  the  author's  guide  here, 
the  men  who  had  come  to  take  Jesus  fell  to  the  ground 
struck  by  the  majestic  words  of  the  Master.  John,  taking 
into  consideration  his  whole  attitude,  plainly  reports  a 
supernatural  event  but  Farrar  writes: 

n . a  movement  of  contagious  terror  took  place 

among  the  crowd,  and,  starting  back  in  confusion,  some  of 
them  fell  to  the  ground.  Nothing  surely  was  more  natur¬ 
al."  (108) 

A  strange  mixture  of  gullibility  and  doubt  is 
exhibited  in  the  author’s  story  of  the  miraculous  happen¬ 


ings  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  where  he  relates: 

"At  that  moment  the  veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent 
in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  An  earthquake  shook 
the  earth  and  split  the  rocks,  and  as  it  rolled  away  from 
their  places  the  great  stones  which  closed  and  covered 
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the  cavern  sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  so  it  seemed  to  the 
imagination  of  many  to  have  disimprisoned  the  spirits 
of  the  dead...."  (109) 

Why  Farrar  could  accept  as  historical  fact 
the  rending  of  the  veil  and  the  earthquake,  and  felt 
obliged  to  deny  the  rising  of  the  dead  is  not  quite  clear, 
but  his  inconsistency  reveals,  at  least,  that  within  the 
author’s  mind  were  working  those  forces  of  rationalism 
which  animated  Strauss  and  Renan  and  which,  in  conjunct¬ 
ion  with  honesty  and  reverence,  are  ultimately  destined 
to  give  the  truest  possible  picture  of  the  man  Jesus. 

At  any  rate,  Farrar’s  attitude  toward  the  miraculous 
marks  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  traditional  news 
of  most  of  his  orthodox  contemporaries  and  even  upon 
those  of  thousands  of  Christians  today.  To  them,  as  to 
many  of  the  earliest  Christians,  the  miracles  were  the 
condition  of  faith.  Farrar,  however,  was  able  to  say: 

"We  appeal  to  them  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  but  to  illustrate  its  dissemination."  (110) 

6.  SICEIFICMCE  OF  JESUS. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  in  a  few  sentences 
all  the  profound  significance  the  personality  and  work  of 
Jesus  held  for  Farrar.  The  nearly  thousand  pages  of  his 
book  are  a  sustained  hymn  of  praise  and  adoration,  an 
epic  tale  presenting  the  glorious  deeds  of  one  who  was 
more  than  man,  an  impassioned  witness  of  all  that  Jesus 
has  meant  to  generations  of  men  since  his  coming.  All 
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that  humanity  has  dared  to  imagine,  to  hope,  to  dream 
has  come  to  pass  in  that  most  stupendous  event  of  all 
history,  when  GrOd  became  man  and  dwelt  with  his  creatures. 
Jesus  by  his  incarnation,  established  forever  the  bridge 
between  Grod  and  man;  by  his  life  and  teaching  brought 
once  and  for  all  to  earth  the  way  to  Grod ;  by  his  death 
became  a  sacrifice  of  redemption,  granting  Grod’s  forgive¬ 
ness  to  repent ent  sinners,  and  by  his  resurrection  became 
the  guarantee  of  immortality  for  all  believers.  Again, 
to  present  adequately  the  greathess  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  fully  the 
creed  and  theology  with  all  its  subtleties  of  Orthodox 
Protestantism.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Jesus,  in  his 
commission  to  Peter,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  church, 
enriched  it  with  two  sacraments;  Baptism  and  the  Euchar¬ 
ist,  and  entrusted  to  this  church  the  power  to  assure 
salvation  from  sin  and  eternal  death.  Heedless  to  say, 
the  institution  founded  by  Jesus  was  not  the  dogmatic 
and  ’infallible*  church  which  centres  at  Rome.  The  true 
church  could  never  be  identified  with  a  power  which 
sanctioned : 

’’The  immense  arrogancies  of  sacerdotalism;  the 
disgraceful  abuses  of  the  confessional;  the  imaginary 
power  of  absolving  from  oaths;  the  ambitious  assumption 
of  a  right  to  crush  and  control  the  civil  power;  the  ex¬ 
travagant  usurpation  of  infallibility  in  wielding  the 
dangerous  weapons  of  anathema  and  excommunication;  the 
colossal  tyrannies  of  the  Popedom,  and  the  detestable 
cruelties  of  the  Inquisition.”  (Ill) 
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The  genuine  church  of  Christ  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Cod  on  earth — the  Brotherhood  of  all  believers  in  Jesus 
the  Christ,  the  society  of  all  imitators  of  the  Divine 
Example.  Against  this  church  the  powers  of  hell  have  not 

prevailed. 

,f....it  still  has  a  commission  to  fling  wide 
open  the  gates  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  it  still  may 
loose  us  from  idle  traditional  burdens  and  meaningless 
ceremonial  observances;  it  still  may  bind  upon  our  hearts 
and  consciences  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  and  the 
eternal  obligations  of  the  Moral  Law."  (112) 

Surely,  the  convictions  regarding  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  Jesus,  expressed  in  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  in  comprehensiveness  or  loftiness.  All 
that  Strauss  and  Renan  saw  in  Jesus  forms  but  an  infinit- 
esmal  part  of  a  creed  which,  by  identifying  the  man  of 
Calilee  with  the  highest  man  could  imagine,  made  him  equal 
to  Cod . 

This  is  a  religious  evaluation.  Judged  by 
present  day  standards  of  science,  this  biography  by  Farrar 
seems  but  a  re -affirmation  of  worn-out  symbols  of  tradition. 
Yet,  these  symbols  represented  to  the  author  and  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  as  they  still  do  to  many ,  deep  and 
abiding  values  touching  upon  matters  more  significant  than 
physical  life  and  death.  Succeeding  generations,  one 
after  the  other,  will  continuously  evolve  new  and  truer 
ways  of  expressing  the  timeless  idealism  of  mankind,  and 
will  also  continue  to  identify  the  symbol  with  the  ideal 
it  embodies.  Farrar,  by  affirming  once  more  that  Jesus, 
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a  phenomenon  of  history,  cannot  be  explained  by  human 
standards  of  intelligence,  stemmed,  and  turned  aside 
for  a  while  the  broad,  irresistible  stream  of  scientific 
advancement,  but  by  allying  himself  firmly  and  completely 
with  the  3ood,  the  Brave,  the  Hoble,  by  identifying  the 
Best  in  humanity  with  the  Divine,  he  upheld  and  furthered 
the  timeless  cause  of  ideal  truth. 
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PAPIHI. 

The  Life  of  Christ  by  Ciovanni  Papini,  although 
a  product  of  our  more  sophisticated  twentieth  century, 
must  find  examination  here,  in  close  relationship  with 
Farrar *s  ’life*,  since  its  conception,  and  even  its  very 
title,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  same  conscious  orthodoxy 
which  characterized  the  work  of  Farrar. 

A  consideration  of  the  life  of  Papini  takes  us 
to  present  day  Italy,  where  appeared  in  1921,  the  "Storia 
di  Cristo”,  and  where  Papini  still  wields  his  caustic  pen 
in  his  chosen  field  of  biography. 

He  was  born  in  Florence  in  the  year  1881  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  began  his  literary  career  as  a 
critic  of  letters  and  writer  of  short  stories.  It  was 
then  already  that  his  style  showed  distinction  by  those 
deliberate  crudities  and  barbarisms  which  even  in  a  trans¬ 
lation  lend  his  writings  the  extraordinary  vividness 
characteristic  also  of  his  Life  of  Christ.  The  early 
years  of  Papini* s  literary  activity  were  years  of  critical 
negation;  years  of  restlessness  and  doubt  which  in  1920 
culminated  in  a  spiritual  crisis.  He  then  found  himself 
spiritually  bankrupt;  ”the  egoist  had  met  the  egoist’s 
nemesis,  self-repletion.”  (113)  He  attempted  the  erect¬ 
ion  of  a  philosophy  of  negation  and  contradiction,  but 

failed.  As  editor  of  a  Review,  he  tried  to  formulate  the 
terms  of  a  new  national  culture  based  on  intellectualism. 
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His  spiritual  restiveness  made  him  an  iconoclast,  a 
combatter  of  old  ideas  and  agitator  for  new  ones  and — 
in  the  world  about  him  he  fought  himself.  The  writer  of 
the  book  which  was  to  inspire  thousands  began  by  betraying 
his  later  Master,  and,  ten  years  before  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  great  work  of  edification,  he  attacked  the 
personality  and  tradition  of  Jesus.  But  the  catastrophe 
of  the  World  War  purged  him  of  his  mental  fever  and  gave 
him  clarity;  he  found  peace  on  the  bosom  of  the  Creat 
Mother,  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

"He  had  made  a  grand  tour  of  all  the  philosoph¬ 
ers  and  philosophies  only  to  find  that  they  had  nothing 
to  say  and  finally  settled  into  mysticism.”  (114) 

The  first  fruits  of  the  conversion  of  the  great 
penitent,  the  modem  St.  Augustine,  are  contained  in  his 
”Storia  di  Cristo"  which,  published  in  1921,  was  received 
with  immense  acclaim  by  a  public  opposite  to  that  which 
hailed  the  "Vie  de  Jesus"  of  the  French  apostate. 

The  Life  of  Christ  is  not  a  biography  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  the  emotional  outburst  of  a  rescued  soul  on  one  hand, 
and  the  pugnacious  defense  of  a  new,  impetuous  recruit  of 
Christ  on  the  other.  It  is  a  long,  inspired  sermon  com¬ 
posed  of  short  ardurous  essays,  each  one  a  literary  gem  of 
devotion  and  edification,  the  whole  a  grand  mosaic  of  the 
Christ  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Like  Farrar’s  book,  it  is  a 
product  of  selfconscious  orthodoxy;  a  polemical  affirmation 
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ideals  and  beliefs  on  the  defensive#  But,  where 
Farrar  combats  with  the  reserve  and  dignity  of  an  English 
divine  and  scholar,  Papini,  with  the  passionate  ardour  of 
an  Italian  partisan  and  journalist,  strikes  right  and 
left  at  the  enemies  he  knows  so  well  from  former  associat¬ 
ion. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  life  of  Christ, 
Papini,  asserting  the  need  of  his  book,  divides  the 
existing  biographies  of  Jesus  into  two  broad  classes*,  the 
orthodox  and  the  scientific.  He  condemns  both  and,  in  his 
verdict  on  the  former  class,  he  says: 

"Their  faded  graces,  their  ornamentations  of 
countrified  purisms  of  "fine  writing"  fit  for  provincial 
academies,  their  artificial  warmth  cooled  down  to  tepidity 
by  unctious  dignity,  discourage  the  endurance  of  the 
boldest  reader.  And  when  they  are  not  engulfed  in  the 
thorny  mysteries  of  scholasticism,  they  fall  into  the 
roaring  eloquence  of  the  Sunday  sermon."  (115) 

Commenting  upon  the  scientific  writers,  he  says: 

"...such  historians  with  all  the  resources  of  textual 
criticism,  of  mythology,  of  paleography,  of  archeology, 
of  Creek  and  Hebrew  Philology,  only  triturate  and  liquefy 
the  simple  life  of  Christ.  The  most  logical  conclusion 
to  draw  from  their  rambling  incoherent  talk  is  that  Jesus 
never  did  appear  on  the  earth,  or  if  by  chance  he  really 
did  appear,  that  we  know  nothing  certain  about  His  life." 
(116) 

Throughout  the  book  itself,  Papini  continually 
makes  use  of  unadorned  and  often  picturesquely  venomous 
expressions  and  epithets  to  describe  the  enemies  of  the 
things  he  now  holds  holy.  Depicting  Jesus  in  the  stable 
of  his  birth,  the  author  asks: 
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"How  can  h©  sleep  in  the  stable,  where  the  donkey 
brays,  precursor  of  all  donkeys  who  will  bray  against 
him...?"  (117) 

Critical  scholars  who  dare  to  question  the 
fourth  gospel  are  "VoUairian  vermin",  and  money-changers 
and  bankers  are  "slaves  of  the  witchcraft  of  the  Demon.." 
(118) 

As  can  be  guessed  from  his  vituperations  against 
scientific  criticism,  Papini  is  no  biblical  scholar  and 
his  work  no  contribution  to  science.  The  man  who  could 
write:  "He  who  accepts  the  four  Cospels  must  accept  them 
wholly,  entire,  syllable  by  syllable, — or  else  reject 
them  from  the  first  to  the  last  and  say,  "We  know  noth¬ 
ing"",  (119),  betrays  an  ignorance  of  even  the  fundament¬ 
als  of  literary  criticism  and  shows  the  viewpoint  of  the 
prejudiced  laymen.  Farrar,  fifty  years  earlier,  although 
practically  defending  the  same  dogma  as  Papini,  showed  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  critical  problems  confronting 
the  study  of  Jesus’  life,  and  throughout  his  work  exercised 
the  scholarly  restraint  of  a  man  who  knows  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Papini  has  none  of  all  this;  he  has  received 
a  vision  and  with  it  the  mission  of  interpretating  this 
vision  to  the  world,  and  proceeds  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
everything  that  comes  in  his  way.  But,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  write  a  scientific  history;  his  book 
is  avowedly  a  book  of  edification  and,  in  spite  of  its 
shortcomings,  as  measured  by  scientific  standards,  his 
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Life  of  Christ  is  certainly  that. 

Destructive  criticism  is  put  to  shame  by  the 
writer’s  overpowering  eloquence  and  the  greatness  of  his 
subject.  Therefore f  whatever  may  have  been  said  and  still 
will  be  said  in  evaluation,  it  must  be  observed  that 
nothing  can  deduce  from  the  fact  of  the  greatness  of 
Pap ini’s  work  as  a  book  of  edification. 

1.  SOURCES. 

Confronted  with  a  work  like  Papini’s  Life  of 
Christ,  it  is  almost  an  act  of  impudence  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  sources.  The  author’s  impetuous  devotion 
to  his  sacred  hero  sweeps  aside,  with  grand  indifference, 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  patient  labors  of 
textual  and  higher  criticism.  Pap ini,  with  the  eyes  of 
a  new  convert,  sees  Jesus  as  an  overwhelming  discovery, 
superbly  adequate  and  all-sufficient,  and  intentionally 
sees  nothing  else.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  whole¬ 
hearted  sincerity  and  accepting  it  with  respect,  the 
reader  has  at  the  same  time  the  clue  to  his  method. 

Papini  discovered  Jesus  in  the  Christ  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church  and  consequently  all  he  cares  to  know  about 
the  subject  of  his  biography  is  contained  in  the  teachings 
and  traditions  of  that  church.  Hence,  his  sources  are  the 
four  gospels  and  in  addition,  he  employs  ""the  Logia  and 
the  Agrapha" ,  which  seemed  to  have  the  most  evangelical 
flavor,  and  also  some  apocryphal  texts  used  with  judgment. 
(120).  He  accepts  unquest ioningly  the  authority  of  the 
gospels  as  a  supernaturally  revealed  history  of  Jesus  the 
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Ohrist,  and  as  such  treats  them  alike  in  trustworthiness. 

"Holding  loyally  to  the  words  of  the  orthodox 
Grospels  and  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  church,  he  has 
tried  to  represent  those  dogmas  and  those  words  in  unusual 
ways,  in  a  style  violent  with  contrast  and  with  foreshort¬ 
ening,  colored  with  crude  and  vividly  felt  words,  to  see 
if  he  could  startle  modern  souls  used  to  highly  colored 
error,  into  seeing  the  truth."  (121) 

In  the  face  of  such  methods  and  aims,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  author  could  not  afford  to  enter 
into  a  study  of  the  sources.  Hence,  for  him,  there  is 
neither  a  Synoptic  nor  a  Johannine  problem.  Also,  any 
material  lying  at  hand  in  the  apocryphal  gospels  suitable 
to  enhance  his  picture  of  Jesus  was  corn  to  PapiniTs 
mill.  The  rich  tradition  of  the  church,  too,  was  a 
veritable  gold  mine  and  the  author  paves  the  way  to  this 
treasure  by  his  remark  regarding  the  post-resurrection 
activities  of  Jesus. 

"He  reappeared  to  them  more  than  once  to  con¬ 
firm  His  great  promises,  and  perhaps  to  explain  to  those 
most  capable  of  receiving  them,  those  mysteries  which 
were  not  written  down  in  any  book  but  were  passed  on  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy,  through  all  the  apostolic  period  and 
the  following  periods...."  (122) 

In  his  method  of  using  his  source-material 
Papini  reminds  one  of  Renan.  They  are  both  men  of  letters 
and  literary  artists,  possessing  an  artistic  imagination 
which  makes  a  slavish  following  of  sources  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Papini 's  chief  aim  is  always  to  write  a 
book  for  edification  and  to  this  end  he  felt  entirely 
free  to  select  and  group  his  material  in  order  to  reach 
culminative  effects.  This  results  in  a  comparative,  and 
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often  absolute,  disregard  of  the  chronology  of  the 
gospels.  This,  of  course,  has  advantages,  for  it  removes 
all  difficulties  arising  from  contradictions  in  the  sources. 
In  addition,  such  treatment  makes  assimilation,  so  charact¬ 
eristic  of  Farrar,  unnecessary.  Papini  does  not  raise  the 
question  concerning  a  double  cleansing  of  the  temple,  but 
simply  relates  one.  He  is  conscious  of  an  omission  however, 
when  he  does  the  same  with  the  anointing  stories.  He 
writes  in  this  connection: 

"....although  it  is  generally  understood  from 
the  Sospel  story  that  there  were  two  different  scenes  and 
two  different  women,  the  author  for  artistic  purposes  has 
allowed  himself  to  treat  them  as  one,  and  he  asks  a  pardon 
for  this  which  he  hopes  will  b8  easily  granted  since  no 
question  of  dogma  is  involved."  (1S3) 

Here  it  happens  that  artistic  intuition,  perhaps 
unawarely,  becomes  critical  insight. 

In  spite  of  his  fervent  claims  to  orthodoxy, 
Papini,  here  and  there  throughout  the  book,  betrays  a  kind 
of  restiveness  evidencing  a  conflict  between  a  well- 
informed  twentieth  century  mind  and  the  stories  of  a  first 
century  credulity.  Humanity  being  what  it  is,  he  could 
not  quite  disown  his  critical  faculty  and  he  rationalized 
in  spite  of  himself.  He  seems  conscious  of  a  problem  re¬ 
garding  the  status  of  the  Evangelists,  at  least  he  calls 
John  "The  man  of  allegories,  the  philosophizer",  Mark 
"The  honest  Mark",  and  Matthew  "The  first  writer  accord¬ 
ing  to  Papia."  What  *  s  more,  he  questions  the  veracity  of 
John.  In  discussing  Jesus’  capture  in  Sethsemane  and 
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speaking  about  the  members  of  the  party  which  took  him 
prisoner,  Papini  remarks: 

"It  is  not  credible  that  there  were  Roman 
soldiers  among  them  and  certainly  not  "a  captain"  as 
John  says,  an  officer  over  a  thousand  men."  (124) 

What  now  about  accepting  the  gospels  "wholly, 
entire  and  syllable  by  syllable"? 

Inconsistencies  like  the  above,  however,  are 
not  frequent  or  serious  enough  to  diminish  the  edifying 
effect  of  the  book.  The  author  is  a  master  of  language 
and  in  his  free  use  of  the  sources  finds  many  unobtrusive 
avenues  for  escaping  contradiction  and  dilemma.  After 
all,  his  concern  was  with  the  great  ideal  values  of 
orthodox  Christianity  and  where  the  church  has  succeeded 
in  rearing  an  edifice  of  magnificent  infallibility  upon 
the  gospels  and  sacred  traditions,  there  was  for  Papini 
small  danger  of  failing  in  his  task  of  producing  a 
convincing  and  inspiring  ’life1  of  Jesus.  Papini  was  a 
true  son  of  the  Mother  Church  in  that  he  followed  her  in 
her  ancient  wisdom  by  not  attempting  to  explain  too  much. 
When  reasoning  may  bring  difficulties  it  is  more  impress¬ 
ive,  and  certainly  more  diplomatic,  to  leave  a  mystery  at 

the  end  of  an  argument. 

Papini  avails  himself  of  this  prerogative  of 

Roman  Catholicism  when,  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
agonies  of  Jesus  in  the  garden,  he  dismisses,  as  incompat¬ 
ible  with  his  conception  of  the  Christ,  the  implication  of 
human  weakness  in  Jesus*  prayer. 
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•••no  one  will  ever  know  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words  cried  out  by  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  the 
black  loneliness  of  the  olives.. .the  prayer  of  Oethsemane 
is  the  most  inscrutable  divine  mystery  of  the  story  of 
Christ.”  (125) 

With  such  divine  resources  at  his  call,  the 
author  could  well  afford  to  ignore  the  vexing  inquisitiv¬ 
eness  of  modern  criticism. 

2.  BHVIHOUMENT. 

Papini's  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Christ 
contains  the  following  remark: 

”The  author  has  tried  to  present  not  only  the 
Hebrew  world,  but  the  world  of  antiquity,  hoping  to  show 
how  new  and  how  great  Christ  was  compared  to  those  who 
preceded  Him."  (126) 

An  assertion  like  this  leaves  little  hope  for 
a  scientific  treatment  of  the  forces  of  environment  in  the 
forming  of  a  personality.  The  history  of  the  people  from 
which  Jesus  emerged  is  to  the  author  the  traditional 
Biblical  history  of  naive  interpretation  of  inspired 
sources.  It  is  predestined,  supernaturally  controlled 
history  pure  and  simple.  It  begins  with  the  mighty  fiat 
of  Creation,  is  divided  into  great  epochs  by  the  solitary 
greatness  of  figures  like  Abraham,  Moses  and  David,  and 
culminates  in  the  stupendous  event  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah. 

This  is  the  history  as  read  and  imagined  by 
Jesus  also;  it  inspired  him  and  helped  him  to  realize 

his  own  significance. 

"In  the  house  at  Nazareth  Jesus  meditated  on  the 
commandments  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  fiery  laments  of 
Prophets  He  recognizes  His  destiny.  The  promises  are 
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ins  is  tent  like  knocking  on  obstinately  closed  doors. 

They  are  repeated,  reiterated,  never  denied,  always 
confirmed.  Precise,  minute,  with  irrefutable  testimony, 
they  foretell  the  story.  When  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of 
His  thirtieth  year  presents  Himself  to  men  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  He  knows  what  awaits  Him,  even  to  the  last:  His 
life  to  come  is  already  set  down  day  by  day  in  pages 
written  before  His  earthly  birth."  (127) 

Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah  is  not  only  the 
greatest  individual  of  history  but,  as  son  of  lod,  quite 
independent  of  the  moulding  forces  of  that  history.  His 
life  was  written  down  from  eternity.  As  such  he  stands 
also  in  absolute  contrast  with  his  immediate  environment 
and  grandly  aloof  in  his  independence  of  it.  Papini 
accepts  the  horizon  of  the  Evangelists,  showing  an  abso¬ 
lute  lack  of  historical  insight.  Like  them  he  places  the 
pure  and  wholly  sinless  Jesus  in  sharp  contrast  with  a 
wholly  sinful  environment.  The  Jews  are  entirely  depraved 
and  given  to  a  religion  of  dead  legalism.  Rising  to 
remarkable  heights  of  picturesque  invective,  the  author, 
in  depicting  the  Jewish  leaders  around  the  cross  of  their 
prey  on  Golgotha,  writes  as  follows: 

"See  how  they  thrust  out  their  twitching  muzzles, 
their  scrawny  necks,  their  noses  humped  and  hooked,  their 
rapacious  eyes,  gleaming  under  their  bristling  eyebrows. 

See  how  hideous  they  are,  branded  with  the  mark  of  Gain. 
Count  them  over  well,  for  they  are  all  there,  just  like 
the  men  whom  we  know  now,  brothers  of  the  men  whom  we 
meet  every  day  in  our  streets.  Hot  one  is  missing. 

In  the  front  row  there  are  the  priests  with 
crammed  paunches,  with  arid  hearts,  with  great  hairy  ears, 
with  thick-lipped,  gaping  mouths,  craters  of  blasphemy. 

And  elbow  to  elbow  with  them,  the  arrogant  Scribes,  blear- 
eyed  and  scrofulous,  their  faces  of  an  excremental  yellow, 
piecers-together  of  lies,  belching  out  pus  and  ink. •• .and 
behind  these  high  pillars  of  society,  there  is  the  mob  of 
cheating  scullions,  of  overbearing  rascals,  of  foul-mouthed 
rogues,  of  whining  beggars,  of  filthy  knaves,  the  lower 
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dregs  of  the  population,  famished  hounds  who  eat  under 
the  tables  and  snarl  between  the  legs  of  whoever  does 
not  give  them  either  a  mouthful  or  a  kick.”  (128) 

The  rulers,  Jewish  and  Roman  alike,  fare  no 


better. 


"When  Christ  appeared  upon  the  earth,  criminals 
ruled  the  world  unopposed.  He  was  born  subject  to  two 
sovereigns,  the  stronger  far  away  at  Rome,  the  weaker  and 
wickeder  close  at  hand  in  Judea.”  (129) 

The  Holy  City  of  the  Jews,  as  the  city  which 
murdered  the  Son  of  man,  evokes  the  following  from 
Papini's  caustic  pen. 

"Jerusalem  like  all  capitals--great  sewers  to 
which  flow  the  refuse,  the  outcasts,  the  rubbish  of  the 
nations — is  inhabited  by  a  mob  of  frivolous,  elegant, 
idle,  skeptical  and  indifferent  people,  by  a  ceremonious 
patrician  class  who  have  kept  only  the  tradition  of 
ritual  and  the  sterile  rancor  of  their  decadence;  by  an 
aristocracy  of  property  owners  and  speculators  who  belong 
to  the  herd  of  mammon,  and  by  a  rebellious,  restless, 
ignorant  crowd,  controlled  only  by  the  superstition  of 
the  Temple  and  the  fear  of  the  foreigners  sword."  (130) 

Sven  the  disciples  of  Jesus  do  not  escape. 

"Pate  knows  no  better  way  to  punish  the  great 
for  their  greatness  than  by  sending  them  disciples.... 

...In  every  disciple,  even  in  those  who  seem 
most  loyal,  there  is  the  seed  of  a  Judas.  A  disciple  is 
a  parasite,  a  middleman  who  robs  the  seller  and  tricks 
the  buyer . 

...The  disciple  paraphrases  sentences,  obscures 
mysteries,  complicates  what  is  clear,  multiplies  diffic¬ 
ulties,  comments  on  syllables,  travesties  principles... 

...Instead  of  a  torch  which  gives  light  and 
fire,  he  is  a  smoking  wick  giving  no  light  even  to 
himself."  (131) 

Surrounded  by  such  people  a  man  like  Jesus 
must  necessarily  stand  alone- -and  the  Jesus  of  Pap ini  in 
this  regard  was  even  more  independent  of  the  world  around 
him  than  the  Jesus  of  Strauss  and  Parrar. 
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3.  SAPS  • 

The  fact  ~hat  Papinirs  biography  is  a  "Life 
of  Christ"  and  not  a  "Life  of  Jesus"  and  purports  to  be, 
and  is,  a  series  of  edifying  vignettes  grouped  around  the 
chief  incidents  and  teachings  of  Jesus'  career,  explains 
the  author's  indifference  to  the  meagreness  of  the  sources, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  period  of  "the  hidden  years*" 

He  dismisses  the  Question  with  the  following  remarks: 

"The  canonical  Cospels  say  nothing  of  these 
years:  the  apocrypha  give  many  details  but  unworthy  of 
belief.  Luke,  the  wise  doctor,  is  content  to  set  down 
that  the  boy  grew  and  was  strong,  that  is,  that  he  was 
not  sickly  and  overworked.  He  was  a  boy  developed  as  he 
should  be:  healthy,  a  bearer  of  health,  as  was  fitting 
in  one  who  was  to  restore  health  to  others  by  the  mere 
touch  of  His  hand."  (132) 

After  relating  the  Jerusalem  incident  of  Jesus 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  twenty-page  description  of 
the  forces  that  comprised  the  education  of  Jesus,  and 
like  Farrar  gleans  his  information  from  the  allusion  in 
the  gospels  that  Jesus  was  a  carpenter  from  humble 
Hazareth.  Papini's  deductions  from  this  statement  are 
conjectural  like  Farrar's,  but  where  the  latter  must 
needs  make  Jesus  a  paragon  of  learning  in  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  Creek,  Aramaic  and,  probably,  Latin,  Papini  is 
more  reserved  and  follows  Renan. 

"Jesus  did  not  go  to  school  to  the  scribes  nor 
to  the  Creeks.  But  He  did  not  lack  for  teachers.  Three 
teachers  He  had,  greater  than  all  the  learned:  work, 
nature  and  the  Book."  (133) 

But  Papini  does  not  follow  Renan  all  the  way 
and  does  not  place  the  chief  emphasis  on  nature's  part 
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in  forming  the  character  of  Jesus.  For  this  he  had  no 
need,  since  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Son  of  Cod  to  whom  all 
things  were  revealed  by  the  Father. 

The  story  of  the  later  life  of  Jesus  does  not 
need  the  use  of  much  conjecture.  The  Evangelists  give 
ample  information  and  especially  the  Passion  story  is 
given  in  rich  detail  by  John. 

The  author,  however,  was  able  to  render  his 
story  more  satisfying  by  supplying  additional  information 
from  non-canonical  sources.  According  to  the  gospel  of 
Bicodemus,  the  name  of  Pilate1 s  wife  was  Claudia  Procula 
and  by  authority  of  Peter's  gospel,  the  "Cood  Thief”  was 
the  first  martyr. 

"....Peter's  Cospel  tells  us  that  when  they 
heard  his  words,  the  Jews  were  angered  against  him  and 
demanded  that  his  legs  should  not  be  broken,  in  order 
that  he  might  die  in  greater  torment."  (134) 

Tradition  asserts  that  "Peter  died  on  the  cross, 
nailed  head  downward”  (135),  and  that  the  soldier  who 
pierced  the  side  of  Jesus,  became  a  Christian. 

"The  name  of  this  soldier  according  to  an  old 
tradition  was  Longinus,  and  it  is  said  that  some  drops  of 
that  blood  fell  upon  his  eyes  which  had  been  infected,^ 
and  immediately  cured  them. .. .Longinus  believed  in  Christ 
from  that  day  on...."  (136) 

Concluding  the  discussion  on  the  question  of 
gaps  in  the  gospel  accounts,  it  may  be  said  that  Papini 
in  his  narrative  keeps  fairly  well  to  the  gospels  as 
sources  and,  whenever  he  furnishes  additional  information, 
he  usually  refers  to  its  origin  also. 
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4.  MESSIMIC  SELFCOIJSCIOTJSHESS. 

Papini,  like  Farrar,  and  indeed  like  any 
biographer  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  son  of  Cod,  was 
quite  certain  that  Jesus  from  the  beginning  knew  who  he 
was.  In  describing  the  life  of  the  youthful  Jesus  in  his 
adopted  father* s  workshop,  the  author  remarks: 

"Often  while  the  thin,  light  shavings  curled  up 
under  the  steel  of  His  plane  and  the  sawdust  rained  upon 
the  ground,  Jesus  must  have  thought  of  the  promises  of 
the  Father,  of  the  prophecies  of  old  time,  of  what  He  was 
to  create,  not  with  boards  and  rules,  but  with  spirit  and 
truth."  (137) 

The  mission  of  Jesus  was  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  the  bringing  of  the  Kingdom  on  earth,  and  this 
Kingdom  was  not  the  apocalyptic  reign  of  the  Jew,  to  come 
in  the  clouds  with  supernatural  glory,  but  the  Kingdom  of 
the  'here  and  now*  and  "the  Kingdom  of  good,  of  sincerity, 
of  love,  of  humility,  the  Kingdom  of  the  lofty."  (138) 

In  short,  the  mission  of  Jesus,  according  to 
Papini,  consisted  in  an  ethical  and  spiritual  revolution 
to  be  inaugurated  by  Jesus,  by  his  life  and  death  and  the 
foundation  of  a  church.  This  church  is  charged  with  the 
mission  of  continuing  the  work  of  Jesus  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  when  the  Kingdom  on  earth  shall  pass  victor¬ 
iously  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  kingdom  and  the  church  are  thus  synonymous 

and  they  both  are  comprehended  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  is 
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. ...one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  which  men 
have  ever  established  upon  earth;  the  only  one  of  the 
old  kingdoms  which  still  lives  on  in  the  same  city  which 
saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  proudest  and  most  pompous  of 
earthly  kingdoms.”  (139) 

The  puzzling  apocalyptic  discourse  of  Jesus, 
which  drove  Strauss  and  Renan  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
thought  himself  the  apocalyptic  Messiah  with  a  spiritual 
mission,  gives  Papini  no  trouble.  His  opinion  is  virtually 
that  of  Farrar.  The  discourse  of  Jesus,  presented  as  one 
unit  in  the  Synoptics,  shows  us  tv/o  distinct  prophecies. 

"The  first  announces  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom,  the  punishment  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple;  the  second  the  end  of  the  old  world,  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  Jesus,  the  judgment  of  the  merciful  and  of 
the  merciless,  the  beginning  of  the  Hew  Kingdom.”  (140) 

The  first  prophecy  of  Jesus  saw  fulfilment  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  about  forty  years 
after  his  death,  while  the  second  is  still  to  meet  con¬ 
summation  in  the  end  of  the  world. 

5.  THE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT. 

Papini,  as  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  must  necess¬ 
arily  accept  the  supernatural  without  question,  for  it 
is  the  very  basis  of  the  church  and  of  the  gospels  which 
record  the  history  of  its  foundation. 

There  is,  then,  no  doubt  concerning  the  author's 
conception  of  the  "Virgin  Birth".  He  accepts  the  literal 
interpretation  that  Jesus  was  born  of  Cod  and  of  a  virgin, 

and  writes: 

"...Jesus  appeared  one  night  born  of  a  stainless 
virgin  armed  only  with  innocence.  (141)  In  another 
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place  he  calls  Jesus  "the  adopted  son  of  a  working  man.” 
(142)  Papini* s  comparative  silence  on  the  subject  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  intended  to  write  another 
volume  about  Mary,  the  Virgin. 

Regarding  the  miracles  which  Jesus  is  purported 
to  have  done,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  Jesus  did 
not  intend  to  persuade  men  by  supernatural  means  and  is 
always  reluctant  to  use  his  divine  powers  in  this  manner. 
In  fact,  Papini  agrees  with  Renan  and  Farrar  in  asserting 
that  the  miracles  were  a  concession  to  his  environment. 

”The  simple,  rustic,  coarse,  humble  people  who 

followed  Jesus . could  not  understand  a  spiritual  truth 

without  its  material  incarnation. .. .Jesus  had  recourse  to 
the  marvellous  and  to  poetry:  he  performed  miracles  and 
spoke  in  parables.”  (143) 

neither  did  Jesus  use  his  power  for  his  own 
safety,  but  often  performed  miracles  because  compelled 
by  his  compassion  for  suffering  humanity.  Some  manifest¬ 
ations  of  his  healing  power  may  have  had  the  desire  to 
reward  faith  as  an  element  in  their  motivation. 

The  miracle  at  Cana  was  "a  parable  told  by 
actual  deeds"  and  "an  allegory  of  the  evangelical  revol¬ 
ution",  (144),  to  come.  John  is  the  only  one  to  record 
the  wed ding- feast  transformation,  and  John  is  a  "man  of 
allegories" •  Apparently,  Papini  is  not  quite  happy  with 
this  ‘miracle*  and  attempts  to  explain  away  its  purely 

magical  nature. 

Papini,  like  Farrar,  could  not  help  going 
further  in  the  rationalization  of  his  first  century 
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sources.  He  tells  the  reader  that  the  old  name  for  mental 
diseases  is  "possession  by  devils”,  and  after  all,  the 
gospels,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  speak  of  actual  devils  and 
demons.  The  author's  treatment  of  the  difficult  "cursing 
of  the  fig-tree",  which  'miracle*,  by  the  way  is  fast 
becoming  a  test  case,  is  further  evidence  of  his  restive¬ 
ness.  After  relating  the  incident  as  a  "parable  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  miracle",  (145),  he  concludes: 

"The  miracle  of  the  cursed  fig-tree  is  at  bottom 
nothing  more  than  a  very  apparent  gloss  of  the  parable 
of  the  sterile  fig-tree  in  Luke."  (146) 

Perhaps,  'the  cursed  miracle  of  the  fig-tree* 
expresses  more  adequately  the  feelings  of  Papini  at  this 
point • 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  to  Papini  an 
established  fact.  He  could  not,  and  would  not,  have 
written  his  book  if  he  had  not  thought  this.  He  refutes 
two  theories,  or  rational  explanations  brought  forward  by 
the  "modern  enemies  of  Jesus".  The  first  one,  already 
abandoned  by  its  inventors,  claimed  that  the  apostles 
stole  the  body  and  'framed*  a  resurrection.  Papini,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  apostles  and  their  alleged  deception, 
exclaims  quite  picturesquely:  "They  never  could  have 
kept  such  a  piece  of  trickery  straight  in  their  poor 
thickheads.”  (147).  The  argument  convinces.  The 

second  theory  is  more  subtle  and  still  at  large.  The 
disciples  wanted  and  expected  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
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and,  in  "that  atmosphere  of  superstitious  suspense ,  the 
vision  of  a  hysterical  woman,  the  hallucination  of  a 
dreamer,  the  delusion  of  an  unbalanced  man"  (148),  were 
accepted  as  sufficient  evidences  for  the  wonderful  event* 
Papini  retorts  that  the  gospel  records  show  that  the 
apostles  did  not  expect  to  see  Jesus  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  then  calls  upon  the  testimony  of  Paul  for  positive 
evidence.  Paul,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
written  not  later  than  the  year  58,  asserts  that  Jesus 
was  seen  by  more  than  "five  hundred  brethren  at  once." 
Paul  would  not  have  dared  to  affirm  this,  so  closely 
after  Jesus*  death,  when  some  of  the  witnesses  must  still 
have  been  alive,  if  it  were  not  true. 

6.  SICillEICMCS  OP  JESUS. 

To  describe  Papini* s  evaliiation  of  Jesus  would 
require  an  evaluation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Jesus*  significance  consisted  in 
the  church  he  founded  and  consecrated  by  his  life  and 
death.  Peter  was  its  first  human  governor,  the  first 
Pope.  It  was  given  seven  sacraments  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  Of  these  sacraments  the  most  important  and 
efficacious  is  the  Holy  Eucharist  instituted  by  Jesus  on 
the  night  of  the  betrayal  with  words  paraphrased  by 
Papini  as  follows: 

"I  will  leave  you  therefore  not  merely  a  mem¬ 
ory-  I  will  be  present  with  a  mystic  but  real  presence 
in  every  particle  of  bread  consecrated  to  me,  and  this 
bread  shall  be  a  living  necessary  food  for  souls  and 
my  promise  to  be  with  you  shall  be  fulfilled  till  time 
shall  be  no  more."  (149) 
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The  chief  difference  between  Farrar* s  and 
Papini’s  conception  of  the  significance  of  Jesus  is  the 
difference  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
points  of  view.  With  the  former  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
Cod  can  be  approached  individually  by  faith,  and  his 
powers  of  salvation  directly  transferred  to  all  those 
who  desire  to  follow  him.  With  the  latter,  however,  the 
institution  founded  by  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Cod  is  the  only 
instrument  by  which  man  can  effectively  attain  to  the 
grace  and  merit  earned  by  Jesus  and  bestowed  upon  his 
church  for  distribution  to  its  faithful  members.  Without 
the  true  church  there  is  only  error  and,  theoretically, 
fruitless  striving.  Practically,  even  outside  the  church 
salvation  can  be  attained  but  only  by  those  who  in  all 
good  faith  and  ignorant  of  the  true  way  seek  to  serve  Cod 
to  the  best  of  their  powers. 
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BOUSSET. 

"When  at  some  future  day,  our  period  of  civil¬ 
isation  shall  lie,  closed  and  complete,  before  the  eyes 
of  later  generations,  Oerman  theology  will  stand  out  as 
a  great,  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  mental  and  spiritual 
life  of  our  time.  For  nowhere  save  in  the  Oerman  temper¬ 
ament  can  there  be  found  in  the  same  perfection  the 
living  complex  of  conditions  and  factors  of  philosophic 
thought,  critical  acumen,  historical  insight,  and  relig¬ 
ious  feeling,  without  which  no  deep  theology  is  possible. 

And  the  great  achievement  of  Grerman  theology  is 
the  critical  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus."  (150) 

With  this  high  praise  for  German  achievements, 
Albert  Schweitzer,  the  Oerman,  opens  his  "Quest  for  the 
Historical  Jesus",  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  utters  no 
idle  boast.  The  imposing  array  of  studies  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  put  out  by  the  sons  of  Germany,  opened  daringly  with 
the  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments,  grandly  divided  into  two 
epochs  by  the  masterly  challenge  of  Strauss,  and  enriched 
only  lately  by  Bultmannfs  modern" Jesus" ,  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  substantiate  Schweitzer* s  claim. 

The  consideration  of  Bousset*s  "Jesus"  recon  — 
ducts  this  inquiry  to  its  starting  point:  the  great  epic 
of  German  Evangelical  investigation. 

Seventy  years  lie  between  the  voluminous 
masterpiece  of  Strauss  and  the  brief  unassuming  essay  of 
Bousset,  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  output  of  German 
criticism  on  the  life  of  Jesus  during  this  period,  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  Bousset* s  work. 

Strauss*  "Leben  Jesu"  had  raised  three  problems. 
The  first  one  was  that  of  miracle  versus  myth,  the  second. 
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con  earning  the  Christ  of  faith  versus  the  Jesus  of  hist¬ 
ory,  and  the  third  was  a  problem  of  sources  concerned 
with  the  Johannine  and  Synoptic  questions. 

The  controversy  which  followed  as  a  result  of 
Strauss*  critique  was  concerned  mainly  with  the  first 
two  problems,  and  evoking  a  torrent  of  literature,  both 
from  opponents  and  supporters,  was  rich  in  volume  but 
meagre  in  quality  in  regard  furthering  scientific  re¬ 
search.  It  was  only  when  attention  began  to  be  paid  to 
the  question  of  sources  that  the  quest  of  the  historical 
Jesus  continued  on  its  forward  march. 

Strauss  by  emphasizing  the  inferiority  of  the 
fourth  gospel  as  a  source  for  Jesus*  life-story  had  won 
a  decisive  victory  for  the  cause.  His  hypothesis  indig¬ 
nantly  disowned  by  the  orthodox  and  meeting  with  some 
doubt  by  the  more  liberal,  found  gradual  acceptance  among 
critical  theologians.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  his  comparative  evaluation  of  the  Synoptics,  and 
especially  in  his  contempt  for  Mark,  Strauss  had  shown 
less  acumen.  It  falls  to  the  credit  of  G.  H.  Weisse 
that  the  synoptic  problem  came  a  step  nearer  solution. 

Weisse  was  an  enthusiastic  continuator  of 
Strauss  and,  unlike  the  latter  unhampered  by  philosophic 
preconceptions,  succeeded  in  the  advance  where  his  master 
stopped  short  and,  in  later  editions  of  his  **Leben  Jesu*1, 
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in  fact  retrograded.  Weisse  attempted  to  find  a  thread 
in  the  gospels  by  which  to  establish  a  historically 
certain  outline  of  Jesus®  life,  and  in  his  search  found 
that  both  Matthew  and  Luke  copied  from  Mark.  This 
discovery,  joined  with  the  facts  of  the  graphicness  and 
simplicity  of  Mark’s  narrative  and  plan,  noticed  earlier, 
led  him,  in  1845,  to  formulate  his  famous  Marcan  Hypothesis 
which  asserted  the  priority  of  the  second  gospel,  and 
stands  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  source  criticism. 
Weisse  realized,  however,  that  Mark  could  not  furnish 
anything  more  than  a  mere  outline  and  therefore  did  not 
venture  to  write  a  complete  "life".  Y/ithout  forced  in¬ 
terpretation  of  detail  he  represented  Jesus  as  an  original 
and  spiritual  prophet  of  unique  greatness  and,  unlike  the 
Jesus  of  Strauss,  completely  free  of  eschatological 
significance. 

The  critical  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
next  claims  attention  is  that  of  Bruno  Bauer.  His  work 
may  be  characterized  as  the  first  skeptical  life  of  Jesus, 
for  the  ultimate  result  of  his  studies  was  a  complete 
skepticism  even  as  to  the  historicity  of  Jesus.  He 
approached  the  gospels  from  the  literary  point  of  view 
and  started  his  investigation  from  the  end  of  gospel  hist¬ 
ory  with  a  study  of  John’s  gospel.  This  he  found  to  be  a 
work  of  conscious  art,  and  from  this  approach,  coming  upon 
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the  Synoptics,  he  discovered  successively  that  these 
gospels  differed  only  in  degree  from  the  fourth,  and 
finally  concluded  that  Mark  was  the  only  source  of  the 
gospel  tradition.  At  first  Bauer  assumed  that  behind 
this  sole  source  a  great  personality  stood  as  its  inspir¬ 
ation,  but  later  concluded  that  even  this  assumption  was 
at  least  problematical.  A  further  investigation  into  the 
Pauline  Epistles  drove  him  to  the  extreme  limit  of  denying 
the  existence  of  Jesus  altogether. 

"In  place  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  he  had 
finally  set  up  a  hybrid  thing,  laboriously  compounded  out 
of  two  personalities  of  so  little  substance  as  those  of 
Seneca  and  Josephus."  (151) 

The  work  of  Bruno  Bauer  had  a  twofold  result. 

On  the  one  hand  his  devastating  criticism  overthrew  the 
hypothesis  that  Mark  had  any  real  historical  value,  thus 
attaching  a  stigma  to  Weisse's  discovery,  which  resulted 
in  twenty  barren  years  in  regard  historical  criticism. 

The  positive  significance  of  Bauer,  on  the  other  hand, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he,  up  to  his  date,  compiled  the 
most  complete  collection  of  the  difficulties  that  confront 
the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  His  greatness  was  not  in 
solving  but  in  discovering  its  problems. 

Thus  far  the  problem  of  eschatology  had  not  met 
the  serious  consideration  it  seemed  to  merit,  considering 
the  obvious  and  distinct  eschatological  tenor  of  the 
Synoptics  and  the  recognition  given  to  this  by  Strauss. 
After  Bauer  the  question  began  to  come  to  the  fore  and 
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final  ly  found  an  adequate  treatment  in  the  work  of 
Johannes  Weiss.  In  his  ,fDie  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche 
GrOttes",  published  in  1892,  Weiss  formulated  the  third 
great  alternative  which  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
had  to  meet.  Strauss  confronted  it  with  the  choice  of 
either  purely  supernatural  or  purely  historical,  and 
successfully  tilted  the  balance  toward  the  latter  altern- 

tt 

ative.  The  Tubingen  school,  in  spite  of  Bauer’s  disturb¬ 
ing  radicalism,  ultimately  decided  the  question  of  either 
Synoptic  or  Johannine  in  favor  of  the  former.  And  finally, 
Johannes  Weiss  threw  out  the  challenge:  either  eschato¬ 
logical  or  non-eschatological,  and  squarely  aligned  him¬ 
self  on  the  side  of  the  eschatological  interpretation  of 
Jesus,  like  Strauss,  he  closes  one  epoch  and  begins 
another. 

Before  Weiss,  Reimarus  had  been  the  first  and 
only  writer  to  point  out  the  purely  eschatological  char¬ 
acter  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  Weiss  followed  him, 
but  had  the  distinction  of  founding  the  more  or  less 
intuitive  theory  of  the  pioneer  upon  the  solid  basis  of 
advanced  source  criticism.  The  general  conception  of  the 
Kingdom,  according  to  Weiss  was  "wholly  future".  Jesus 
exercised  no  Messianic  functions,  but  like  others,  waited 
for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  established  by 
wholly  supernatural  means.  He  followed  tradition  in  his 
depiction  of  the  Messianic  31ory,  but  used  remarkable 

.  Therein  lay  his  greatness.  The 
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ethics  of  Jesus  were  lofty,  but  purely  negative.  His 
teaching  was  wholly  directed  toward  a  preparation  for 
*  the  future  Kingdom  and  as  such  was  a  penitential  discip¬ 
line.  Jesus,  then,  was  a  prophet,  preaching  repentance, 
differing  only  from  John  the  Baptist  because  of  his 
Messianic  consciousness.  Thus,  the  opinion  of  Weiss. 

At  a  first  glance,  it  seems  as  if  the  results 
of  sixty  years  of  investigation  founded  on  source  criti¬ 
cism  are  no  more  attractive  than  the  remains  left  by 
Strauss’  mythical  inquiry.  The  preacher  of  negative 
ethics  created  by  Weiss  is  even  less  satisfying  than  the 
shadowy  Jesus  of  Strauss.  The  latter  leaves  at  least  room 
for  the  imagination.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  the  search  for  the  historical  Jesus  progress  has  been 
marked  best  by  those  critics  who  dared  to  go  to  logical 
extremes,  and  in  the  light  of  this  qualification  Weiss 
must  be  numbered  a  successor  of  Reimarus,  Strauss  and 
Bauer.  At  least,  after  Weiss  the  eschatological  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  could  no  longer  be 
ignored,  and  Bousset,  who  jumped  in  the  breach  to  save 
Jesus  from  complete  eschatological  extinction,  although 
directing  the  battle  to  a  different  position,  met  Weiss 
on  his  own  grounds. 

Wilhelm  Bousset  (1865-1920),  Evangelical  theo¬ 
logian  and,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  Privatdozent  in 
GrOtt ingen,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
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"Religion-Greschichtliche  Schule"  and  as  such  contributed 
to  historical  research  into  the  life  of  Jesus  with  several 
treatises,  among  which  his  "Jesu  Fredigt  in  ihrem  3egen- 
satz  zum  Judentum" ,  and  " Jesus"  are  best  known.  This 
last  book,  published  in  1904,  sums  up  his  studies  and 
represents  the  fifth  "life”  of  Jesus  under  consideration 
in  this  inquiry. 

A  mere  reading  of  this  refreshingly  brief  and 
sane  volume  makes  evident  at  once  the  thesis  of  the  author 
and  the  remarkable  advance  in  the  search  for  the  historical 
Jesus  achieved  since  Strauss.  Accepting  all  that  has  been 
established  by  critical  scholarship,  including  the  theories 
of  Weiss,  Bousset  contends  that  the  real  Jesus  had  been 
swamped  under  the  load  of  critical  emphasis,  and  attempts 
to  resurrect  once  more  the  unique  personality  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  was  a  man  of  his  time  and  heir  to  all  the 
national  expectations  of  his  compatriots,  but  in  spite  of 
these  limitations  he  rose  to  such  moral  and  spiritual 
heights  in  his  application  of  these  expectations,  as  to 
make  him  the  greatest  spiritual  genius  of  all  time.  His 
preaching  was  only  eschatological  on  the  surface;  the  inner 
content  was  prophetic  in  the  highest  sense  and  bore  a 

positive  ethical  emphasis. 

The  real  merit  of  Bousset *s  work  lies  in  its 

surprising  ability  of  granting  so  much  to  the  soundest 
criticism  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  so  much  of  the 
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real  spiritual  significance  of  Jesus.  By  making  "joy 
in  life”  the  dominating  characteristic  of  Jesus,  the 
author  is  actually  convincing  in  his  depiction  of  his 
hero  as  a  man  who,  sharing  the  wo rid -renouncing  eschatol¬ 
ogy  of  his  time,  could  still  announce  the  gospel  of  a 
joyful  world-acceptance.  It  is  the  question,  however, 
whether  Bousset  vindicated  Jesus  for  history  or  for  liberal 
Protestantism. 

1.  SOURCES. 

It  was  Bousset' s  opinion  that  the  criticism  of 
the  sources  was  complete.  The  separation  of  John  and  the 
Synoptics  being  accomplished,  the  latter  have  emerged  as 
dependable  sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus.  For  these,  the 
two-document  hypothesis,  which  holds  that  behind  the 
Synoptics  lie  two  older  sources,  namely  the  ”Ur-Markus" 
and  the  Logia,  has  been  established.  Therefore,  the  best 
guide  for  an  outline  of  Jesus'  life  is  to  be  found  in 
Mark  and  with  some  reservations  in  Matthew.  Corroborative 
evidence  may  be  found  in  Luke  and  to  some  extent  in  John, 
especially  in  its  Passion  account.  All  in  all,  Mark  is 
the  most  trustworthy  witness  but  since  the  gospel  gives 
only  a  bare  outline  of  Jesus’  career,  the  most  that  a 
modern  biographer  can  accomplish  is  to  give  a  limited 
history  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  which,  beginning  with 
his  baptism  by  John,  ends  with  his  death  on  the  cross. 

Even  the  exact  chronology  and  duration  of  this  short 
period  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy. 
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"We  know  nothing  definite  as  to  the  duration 
of  Jesus*  ministry.  The  narrative  of  our  first  three 
Evangelists  is  timeless.”  (152) 

"We  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  reconstruct 
an  historical  picture  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Oalilee 
according  to  its  chronological  development,  for  the 
narrative  of  our  Gospels,  with  its  prevailing  timelessness 
and  its  frequent  arrangement  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Jesus  in  a  designedly  material  order,  does  not  provide 
the  means  necessary  for  such  a  picture."  (155) 

For  this  reason  the  author  devotes  only  one 
chapter  to  the  narrative  of  Jesus*  life  proper  and  then 
proceeds  in  his  attempt  to  depict  the  significance  of  the 
personality  and  teaching. 

Hot  only  is  the  scantiness  of  the  sources  pro¬ 
hibitive  to  a  reconstruction  of  Jesus'  life  but  there 
exists  another  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  Evangelists 

are  not  always  reliable  informants. 

"....the  point  of  view  from  which  they  painted.. 
..was  throughout  that  of  faith  and  not  that  of  historical 
accuracy."  (154) 

Whatever  the  community  and  the  Evangelists 
considered  to  be  true  about  their  Master  they  usually 
included  in  their  writings  as  being  pronounced  or  pract¬ 


iced  by  Jesus. 

"The  stereotyped  way  in  which  the  Synoptics 
represent  Jesus  as  using  the  title  "Son  of  man*  is  not 
historical.  There  speaks  not  the  earthly  Jesus,  but  the 

dogmatic  conviction  of  his  followers.  7 

"We  have  good  reason  to  assert ... .that  Jesus 
never  made  any  claim  to  be  the  future  Judge  of  the  world, 
although  our  first  three  gospels,  following  the  belief  ^ 
ofthe^community,  certainly  represent  him  as  making  it. 

(156) 

To  the  obstacle  of  misrepresentation  is  added 


the  difficulty  of  interpolation.  The  author  shows  con¬ 
siderable  insight  when  he  rejects  matter  in  the  sources 
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in  the  following  words: 

’’The  command  to  ’’baptize  all  nations"  in  Matt. 
XXVIII: ISf • f  does  not  pretend  to  come  from  the  "histor¬ 
ical"  Jesus  even  in  tradition.  The  prophecy  of  Mark 
XIII: 10  is  proved  by  the  mere  disturbance  of  the  context 
to  be  a  palpable  interpolation."  (157) 

"The  words,  "except  for  adultery".  Matt.  V:32 
are  an  interpolation.  They  are  inconsistent  with  the 
absolute  tone  of  Jesus’  ethics."  (158) 

As  further  evidence  of  Bousset's  critical  re¬ 
sources  the  following  passages  are  added  in  quotation. 

"According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  an  early 
manuscript  of  Luke’s  Oospel,  Jesus  is  made  to  say  to  a 
man  who  was  working  on  the  Sabbath:  "If  thou  knowest  what 
thou  doest,  blessed  art  thou;  but  if  thou  knowest  not, 
thou  art  accursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."  (In 
Codex  D,  at  Luke  VI:4).  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  Jesus  uttered  this  bold  word,....’’  (159) 

" . according  to  our  best  manuscripts,  this 

passage  about  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  did  not  origin¬ 
ally  stand  here.  It  is  a  piece  of  genuine  but  extra 
canonical  tradition."  (160) 

From  the  above  it  is  plain  that  the  study  of 
Jesus’  life  has  entered  the  modern  era  and  that  Bousset’s 
choice  and  use  of  sources  is  genuinely  scientific. 

The  reconstruction  of  Jesus*  life-story  on  the 
basis  of  these  sources  so  meagre  because  scientifically 
determined,  will  always  be  more  or  less  hypothetical. 

The  soundness  of  the  hypothesis  employed  in  this  recon- 
struction,  measured  by  standards  of  history  and  intrinsic 
probability,  must  therefore  form  the  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  a  "life"  of  Jesus  based  on  the  scientific  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  sources.  In  this  light,  therefore,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  Bousset,  although  using  his  sources 
with  critical  caution,  may  have  approached  them  with  the 
determination  of  making  them  vindicate  a  preconception. 
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In  his  case  he  may  have  been  guided  by  a  desire  to 
establish  a  Jesus  acceptable  to  Liberal  Protestantism 
in  opposition  to  the  eschatological  conceptions  of  Y/eiss. 
An  unconditional  statement  in  this  regard  cannot  be 
made,  however,  since  this  would  involve  a  knowledge  which 
forms  the  very  object  of  the  search  for  the  historical 
Jesus • 


2.  EHVmOfflJBHT. 

Jesus  was,  first  of  all,  purely  human  and  as  a 
man  among  men  profoundly  influenced  by  his  environment. 

The  teaching  and  preaching  methods  of  his  ministry  and, 
in  fact,  the  itinerant  nature  of  his  public  life  show 
close  analogies  with  the  practices  of  the  Rabbi.  His 
great  vehicle  of  imparting  information,  namely  the  parable, 
although  perfected  by  him,  was  also  borrowed  from  the 
Rabbinical  school.  He  shared  the  prevailing  expectations 
of  a  supernatural  kingdom  and  a  terrible  Day  of  Judgment. 

"How  easy  do  we  find  it  to  calculate  that  he, 
together  with  his  countrymen  and  his  disciples,  was 
mistaken  in  his  expectation  of  the  immediate  nearness  of 
this  mighty  supernatural  change."  (161) 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  adopted  the 
more  advanced  ideas  of  later  Judaism.  Like  the  rest  of 
his  time,  he  looked  for  the  final  judgment  of  Jod  upon 
the  whole  world,  that  is,  upon  all  the  nations  and  upon 
the  Devil  and  his  hosts;  he  looked  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  great  decision  of  Heaven  or  Hell  for 
all."  (162) 

All  these  conceptions  were  part  of  Jesus*  out¬ 
look  and  determined  the  form  of  his  preaching.  But  only 
the  form,  for  the  deeper  content  sprang  directly  from  an 
independent  uniqueness  in  his  personality. 
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"However  ordinary  the  circumstances  Jesus 
himself  is  never  ordinary.  Like  the  sun,  which  sheds 
its  gentle  warmth  upon  the  earth  and  yet  remains  the  sun, 
clothed  in  unique  beauty,  overwhelming  force  and  raging 
heat,  the  least  part  of  which  would  suffice  to  consume 
the  life  it  created,  so  does  Jesus  appear  among  his 
surroundings."  (163) 

This  innate  greatness  of  Jesus  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  create  something  over  and  above  the  best  and 
highest  which  came  to  him  from  the  Biblical  tradition  and 
his  immediate  environment  alike.  The  nucleus  of  his 
gospel,  the  idea  of  Sod’s  fatherhood,  by  which  he  spirit¬ 
ualized  his  eschatological  preaching,  although  not  entirely 
original  as  a  theory,  became  with  Jesus  a  principle  so 
absorbing  that  the  difference  in  degree  virtually  became 
a  difference  in  kind.  The  answer,  then,  to  the  question 
of  environment  versus  Jesus  must  be  that,  although  as 
man  he  was  influenced  by  the  forces  surrounding  him,  his 
innate  uniqueness  will  in  no  wise  allow  one  to  explain 
him  entirely  by  these  forces. 

3.  JAPS. 

An  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
bridged  the  gaps  in  the  life-story  of  Jesus  becomes  less 
and  less  pertinent  with  the  advance  of  scientific  method 
in  writing  this  life-story.  It  is  obvious  that  Bousset’s 
treatment  of  the  sources  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
add  conjectural  material  to  his  meagre  sources. 

4.  MESS  I  AH  IC  SELK50BSC IOUSHESS . 

That  Jesus  considered  himself  the  Messiah  of 
his  people  is  a  necessary  inference,  since  otherwise  the 
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eonviction  of  the  early  community  and  the  Evangelists 
that  he  held  this  role  would  remain  inexplicable.  The 
first  intimation  of  this  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  is  found  in  the  baptism  story,  for  it  is  certain 
that  on  that  occasion  Jesus  experienced  a  mighty  revelat¬ 
ion  of  his  own  significance.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
first  time  Jesus  revealed  his  Messianic  calling  to  his 
disciples  was  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  that,  near  the 
end  of  his  career,  he  entered  Jerusalem  as  the  Messiah. 

The  reticence  of  Jesus  concerning  his  Messiahship  must 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  considered  the  nature 
of  the  prevailing  expectations  associated  with  the  title 
incommensurate  with  his  own  conception  of  what  he  was  to 
accomplish.  If  he  had  published  his  position  from  the 
beginning,  the  result  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  mission. 

"An  open  claim  to  the  Messiahship  on  Jesus*  part 
would  have  brought  all  the  explosive  material  which  had 
gradually  been  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of  the  expectant 
people  to  the  point  of  combustion,  and  must  have  banded 
his  opponents  together  in  deadly  enmity  to  his  pretensions." 
(164) 

Why,  then,  did  Jesus  identify  himself  at  all 
with  the  expected  Messiah  if  the  implications  of  the 
title  did  not  suit  his  purpose?  The  answer  is  that  Jesus 
needed  the  title  in  order  to  be  explicable  to  himself. 

He  felt  that  he  was  the  Expected  One,  and  furthermore, 
his  mission  was  the  announcing  of  the  .kingdom  and  as  his 
sense  of  closeness  to  Cod  made  him  feel  the  inadequacy  of 
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the  mere  role  of  forerunner,  so  was  an  approaching 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  inconceivable  without  the  Messiah. 

’’Thus  the  Messianic  idea  was  the  only  possible 
form  in  which  Jesus  could  clothe  his  inner  consciousness, 
and  yet  an  inadequate  form;  it  was  a  necessity,  but  also 
a  heavy  burden  which  he  bore  in  silence  almost  to  the  end 
of  his  life;  it  was  a  conviction  which  he  could  never 
enjoy  with  a  whole  heart."  (165) 

Jesus  as  the  Messiah  felt  himself  commissioned 
to  announce  the  approaching  Kingdom,  and  to  prepare  men 
for  its  coming.  This  Kingdom  he  conceived,  in  accordance 
with  the  thought  of  Late  Judaism,  as  wholly  supernatural 
and  future  and  at  the  same  time  earthly  in  nature.  His 
saying  about  drinking  wine  in  the  Kingdom  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  referring  to  a  supernatural  kingdom  on  a  renewed 
earth.  But  to  Jesus  the  material  side  of  the  Kingdom  had 
no  significance.  The  chief  and  absorbing  idea  that  3od 
would  dwell  with  men  and  vindicate  truth  and  right  was  the 
means  by  which  Jesus  spiritualized  the  existing  concept¬ 
ions.  At  the  same  time,  he  freed  them  from  national 
limitations,  for  in  his  allusions  to  the  coming  judgment, 
which  was  to  decide  entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  he  made 
individual  morality,  and  not  just  sonship  to  Abraham,  the 

criterion  of  judgment. 

"...this  is  the  point  at  which  the  religious 
line  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  meets  the  ethical.  For 
the  thing  which  gives  value  to  the  individual  on  his  trial 
before  the  eyes  of  Sod  is  simply  and  solely  his  moral 
good.  3od  is  good  and  therefore  they  who  would  find  Him 

must  seek  Him  in  the  good."  (166) 
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7/hen,  near  the  end  of  his  ministry,  Jesus 
became  conscious  that  the  outcome  of  his  preaching  would 
mean  death  and  not  Messianic  victory,  he  began  to  refer 
to  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man.  This  title,  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  literature  of  later  Judaism,  he  con^ 
nected  with  the  idea  of  his  imminent  suffering  and  death 
and  a  final  return  in  glory. 

"In  face  of  the  threatening  doom  of  final 
failure,  Jesus  clung  fast  to  the  Daniel ic  prophecy  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  applied  it  to  himself.  The  form  in 
which,  with  death  and  failure  before  his  eyes,  he  still 
maintained  his  faith  in  his  cause  and  in  his  Sod,  was  to 
declare  to  himself,  his  friends  and  his  foes  that  after 
his  death  he  would  return  in  glory  as  the  Son  of  Man 
upon  the  clouds  of  heaven."  (167) 

To  sum  up:  Jesus  in  his  Messianic  consciousness 
made  use  of  all  the  terms  associated  with  the  Messianic 
hope  of  Later  Judaism  but  by  his  unique  Cod-consciousness 
was  able  to  make  paramount  in  his  preaching  and  living 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  implications  latent  in  these 
terms. 


5.  THE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT . 

Since  Strauss,  the  supernatural  element  in  the 
gospels  gave  no  serious  difficulty  to  those  biographers 
of  Jesus  who  contributed  to  the  scientific  search  for  his 
personality.  Bousset  does  not  mention  the  question  at  all 
and,  in  fact  gives  very  little  space  to  Jesus  as  a  miracle 

worker. 

The  story  of  the  miraculous  birth  is  by  its  very 
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nature  a  piece  of  dogmatic  legend.  Jesus  was  born  at 
Hazareth  in  a  manner  akin  to  all  nature.  The  birth-stories 
of  Luke  are  the  artistic  creations  of  a  deifying  faith 
of  later  times.  The  modern  mind  has  no  need  for  the 
supernatural  in  order  to  be  impressed  by  the  greatness  of 
Jesus;  our  faith  is  based  upon  more  spiritual  signs  and 
can  flourish  independently  of  the  supernatural. 

"That  our  faith  loses  nothing  by  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  dogma  of  the  miraculous  birth  is  best  shown 
in  the  person  and  piety  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  Ho  man’s 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  could  have  been  more  fervent,  more 
glowing  than  his;  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  miraculous 
birth."  (168) 

What  of  Jesus  as  a  miracle  worker?  As  a  man 
of  his  time  and  a  prophet,  Jesus,  according  to  custom, 
performed  works  of  healing.  He  believed  himself  the 
Messiah  and  as  such  thought  himself  capable  of  alleviating 
suffering  even  in  the  physical  realm.  The  unique  attract¬ 
iveness  and  majesty  of  his  personality,  coupled  with  his 
own  confident  faith,  very  often  brought  about  cures  of  a 
psychological  nature  whenever  this  confidence  was  met  by 
a  corresponding  faith  in  the  supplicant.  Jesus  was  not 
unique  in  this.  History  shows  many  examples  of  faith 
healing.  Jesus,  as  the  gospels  clearly  show,  was  limited 
in  his  powers  and  was  incapable  of  curing  in  the  absence 
of  belief,  while  many  of  his  cures  may  very  well  have 
been  of  a  temporary  nature.  It  must  be  granted  then, 
that  Jesus  performed  deeds  which  the  naive  mind  may  in¬ 
terpret  as  miraculous  but  which  at  the  same  time  were  of 
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such  a  nature  as  to  leave  his  contemporaries,  who  still 
clamored  for  a  sign,  unimpressed  regarding  his  Messiahship 
The  gospel  writers  who  had  no  such  doubts,  enlarged  upon 
the  healing  activity  of  Jesus  and  transformed  him  into  a 
miracle-worker  in  the  absolute  and  special  sense. 

"The  devout  community  traced  the  simple  outline 
of  the  human  Jesus  upon  the  gold  background  of  the 
miraculous."  (169) 

The  resurrection  tradition  is  not  based  upon  a 
physical  rising  from  the  dead.  It  rests  upon  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  experience  of  Jesus’  followers;  an  experience  express 
ed  in  physical  symbols,  but  felt  as  a  deep  realization  in 
the  realms  of  the  spiritual. 

" . the  inmost  substance  of  their  Easter 

visions  was  that  the  figure  of  their  Lord  and  Master 
appeared  again  before  their  mental  eyes,  clad  in  all  the 
strength  and  splendour  in  which  they  had  known  it  upon 
earth,  yet  now  transfigured  and  freed  from  the  chances 
and  changes  of  our  mortal  life."  (170) 

Jesus  came  into  this  world  in  a  natural  manner 
and  died  in  accordance  with  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and 
not  by  girding  him  with  supernatural  powers  but  by 
recognizing  his  moral  and  spiritual  greatness  do  we  see 
him  as  one  who  was  greater  than  ourselves. 

6.  SIOUIFICABCE  OF  JESUS. 

Bousset  concludes  his  reverent  evaluation  of 

Jesus  as  follows: 

"....in  spite  of  the  separation  of  time  and  the 
frequently  exasperating  uncertainty  of  the  tradition  we 
who  occupy  our  place  in  the  history  of  Jesus  through  the 
centuries  can  still  feel  his  presence  near  us,  with  his 
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trust  in  Sod  and  his  nearness  to  Sod,  his  relentless 
moral  earnestness,  his  conquest  of  pain,  his  certainty 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  his  eternal  hope. 

And  when  we  absorb  ourselves  in  the  contemplation 
of  that  figure  we  feel  a  great  uprising  of  the  spirit.  For 
there  we  touch  indeed  upon  the  foundations  of  our  own 
spiritual  and  personal  existence.”  (171) 

This  sums  up  the  real  and  abiding  meaning  of 
Jesus  for  Bousset,  the  liberal  Protestant.  He  is  a  man, 
and  not  Sod;  we  cannot  pray  to  him — yet  by  a  sort  of 
mystical  relationship,  he  retains  for  man  something  of 
the  nature  of  Sod.  He  instituted  no  sacraments  and 
founded  no  church--yet  the  loveliness  of  his  personality 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  moral  spirit  compels  his  present- 
day  followers,  like  the  disciples  of  old,  to  rally  around 
him  in  sj^ontaneous  common  adoration.  His  death  had  for 
himself  no  atoning  significance — but  to  those  who 
voluntarily  bow  before  him  as  the  greatest  of  men,  his 
cross  will  always  remain  a  symbol  of  vicarious  suffering 
and  sacrificial  love.  Jesus  of  Uazareth  walked  with  men 
under  the  delusion  of  a  grand  hope  and  died,  cherishing 
in  his  heart  a  vain  dream,  but  the  impact  of  his  spirit¬ 
ualizing  genius,  transcending  these  limitations  made  him 
for  men,  ever  since,  the  most  satisfying  portrait  of  Sod 
himself. 

Looking  back  and  comparing  the  Jesus  of  Bousset 
with  the  evaluations  of  the  biographers  hitherto  discussed, 
one  is  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  his  Jesus  and  the 
picture  painted  by  Benan.  According  to  both  authors. 
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Jesus  was  what  he  was  solely  by  the  force  of  his  ideal 
humanity.  To  Bousset,  however,  Jesus  was  throughout 
his  career  a  well-balanced  personality  of  deep  moral 
quality,  while  the  Jesus  of  Renan  reflected  the  pecul¬ 
iarities  and  weaknesses  of  his  biographer. 
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SCHWEITZER. 

With  Schweitzer1 s  "Das  Messianitats — und 
leidensgeheimnis"  the  search  for  the  historic  Jesus  enters 
the  twentieth  century.  Thus  far  the  "lives”  under  the 
consideration  of  this  inquiry  appeared  to  owe  their  genius 
to  the  particular  preconceptions  of  their  authors.  Strauss’ 
critical  analysis  of  the  sources  was  produced  under  the 
impulse  of  Hegelian  philosophy,  Renan  wrote  in  the  service 
of  literary  Romanticism,  Farrar  vindicated  the  Christ  of 
Orthodox  Protestantism,  Papini’s  book  sprang  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  defiance  of  critical  modernism,  and  Bousset’s 
"Jesus"  fairly  based  on  a  critical  foundation,  accomplished 
a  compromise  for  the  sake  of  liberal  Protestantism. 

Schweitzer’s  reconstruction  is  the  first  "life" 
of  Jesus  conceived  wholly  under  the  impetus  of  the  quest 
for  scientific  truth.  The  very  fact  that  the  result  of 
his  work  seems  a  portrait  of  Jesus  radically  opposed  to 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  modern  Christianity  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  author  alike  supports  the  above  judg¬ 
ment.  Bousset  had  ministered  to  the  inclinations  of  his 
period  with  a  "life"  of  Jesus  established  upon  source 
criticism  on  the  one  hand  and  fully  satisfying  Liberal 
word-affirmation  on  the  other  and  in  doing  so  had  pointed 
the  way  to  a  happy  solution  of  the  problem  of  Jesus. 
Schweitzer’s  book,  named  above,  which  appeared  in  1901, 
once  more  asserted  the  eschatological  interpretation  of 
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Reimarus  and  Johannes  Weiss,  and  this  time  in  a  thorough¬ 
going  and  consistent  manner*  After  Bousset  this  view  of 
Jesus  seems  negative  and  retrograde  and  decidedly  not  at 
home  in  our  century*  But  it  comes  from  a  man  like 
Schweitzer. Apart  from  the  critical  quality  of  the  work 
itself,  the  undoubted  eminence  of  its  author,  his  scholar¬ 
ship  and  social  position,  the  apparent  sincerity  of  his 
motives,  together  with  the  remarkable  Christian  superior¬ 
ity  of  his  private  life,  all  these,  demand  a  full 
consideration  of  his  contribution.  This  consideration  in 
order  to  be  intelligble  must  be  prefaced  by  an  outline  of 
the  author's  life. 

Albert  Schweitzer  was  born  in  the  year  1875  in 
Upper  Alsace,  Germany,  the  son  of  an  Evangelical  pastor. 

At  an  early  age  he  showed  signs  of  a  musical  talent  which 
was  to  make  him  the  greatest  living  interpreter  of  Bach. 
After  completing  his  primary  education  at  the  village 
school,  where  he  was  only  an  average  scholar,  Schweitzer 
entered  the  ’lymnasium*  at  Mulhausen.  There,  his  main 
interests  were  music,  natural  science  and  history  and, 
when  eight  years  later  he  passed  his  leaving  examination, 
he  did  so  with  mediocre  credit  but  with  an  Texcellent  in 
history.  Then  he  studied  organ  music  in  Paris  under  the 
celebrated  Widor.  In  1893,  Schweitzer  entered  Strassburg 
University  and  began  his  study  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  Holtzmann  on  the  Synoptics  and 
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under  his  guidance  began  his  study  of  the  gospels  in 
Creek.  It  was  during  this  study  that  Schweitzer  made 
the  far-reaching  discovery  from  which  he  derived  his 
eschatological  position  regarding  the  person  of  Jesus, 
a  position  he  has  clung  to  up  to  this  moment  and  which 
made  Jesus  the  Messiah,  entirely  conditioned  and  domin¬ 
ated  by  his  eschatological  beliefs. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  his  University 
career,  Schweitzer  continued  his  independent  research 
of  the  Synoptics  and  steadily  strengthened  his  initial 
convictions  regarding  Jesus.  When  in  1897,  preparing 
for  his  first  theological  examinations,  he  had  to  write 
a  thesis  on  the  Last  Supper,  his  studies  in  this  connect¬ 
ion  led  him  back  again  to  the  problem  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  here  too  he  found  corroborative  evidence  for 
his  theory.  After  passing  successfully  his  examinations 
in  theology  he  began  to  work  for  his  Licentiate,  made 
possible  by  the  brilliant  results  of  his  examinations, 
which  had  acquired  him  a  substantial  scholarship.  In 
the  meantime  he  qualified  for  his  doctorate  in  philosophy 
with  a  thesis  on  the  religious  philosophy  of  Kant.  During 
that  time  he  began  to  earn  considerable  repute  as  an 
interpreter  of  Bach’s  organ  music.  In  1899  he  became 
preacher  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Strassburg,  and 

a  year  later,  with  a  work  on  the  problem  of  the  Last 
Supper,  in  which  in  harmony  with  his  conception  of  Jesus 
he  interpreted  the  Last  Supper  as  an  Eschatological 
Sacrament  instituted  by  Jesus,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
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"licentiate  in  Theology”. 

H 

"Das  Messianitats — und  Leidensgeheimnis" 
which,  as  represented  in  "The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus"  underlies  this  discussion,  procured  for  Schweitzer 
the  position  of  Privat-dozent  at  the  University  of 
Strassburg.  There  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  later  on  the  history  of  research  on  the  life 
of  Jesus.  This  last  subject,  he  confesses  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  fascinated  him  to  such  a  degree  and  the 
University  Library  was  so  ideally  equipped  with  his 
source-material,  that  he  decided  to  produce  his  studies 
in  book  form,  the  result  of  which  appeared  in  1906  as 
"Yon  Reimarus  zu  Wrede";  a  masterful  work  on  which  rests 
his  chief  claim  to  literary  fame. 

Before  this  he  had  been  honored  with  the 
appointment  of  Principal  of  the  Theological  College  at 
Strassburg,  had  accepted  the  post  of  organist  to  the 
Bach  choir  at  St.  Wilhelm’s,  contributed  to  French 
musical  literature  with  a  voluminous  work  on  Bach  in 
that  language,  established  his  authority  on  organ-building 
with  a  treatise  on  this  subject  and  withal  had  lectured 
and  preached  regularly  as  professor  and  pastor. 

While  so  far  the  story  of  this  man  appears 
astonishing,  his  subsequent  history  reads  like  a  modern 
epic.  At  the  age  of  thirty  this  teacher,  preacher, 
theologian,  philosopher,  musician  and  author,  acquiring 
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international  fame  in  the  last  two  capacities,  this 
prodigy  of  versatility  and  industry,  couped  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  an  incredible  manner,  by  engaging  in  renewed 
and  exacting  studies  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  medical 
doctorate  so  that  he  might  devote  his  remaining  years  to 
suffering  humanity  as  a  jungle-doctor  in  Equatorial 
Africa.  And  while  he  studied  medicine  he  continued  his 
theological  lecturing,  preached  almost  every  Sunday  and 
travelled  constantly  to  meet  the  growing  demands  upon  his 
fame  as  concert  organist,  not  to  mention  the  time  he 
devoted  to  his  extensive  literary  labors.  But  the  recit¬ 
ation  of  his  achievements  almost  wearies.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Schweitzer  acquired  his  new  doctorate,  studied 
tropical  medicine  in  Paris  and,  after  a  round  of  begging 
visits  among  his  friends,  concert  tours  and  lecturing  in 
order  to  raise  funds,  finally  sailed  for  Africa  in  the 
year  1913. 

His  activities  in  Africa  are  sketched  but 
soberly  in  his  autobiography,  but  between  the  lines  one 
can  read  a  heroic  tale  of  self-sacrifice  and  indomitable 
energy.  The  genius,  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  musical 
and  literary  renown,  added  to  his  trophies  the  humble 
crown  of  thorns.  But  what  is  more  surprising:  the 
practical  follower  of  Jesus  in  Schweitzer  could  not  sub¬ 
merge  the  intellectual  giant  of  pre-African  days. 
Schweitzer  remained  an  author.  Prom  the  years  which  lie 
between  his  first  journey  to  Africa  and  the  present  date 
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came  two  books  springing  directly  from  his  African 
labors,  two  profound  volumes  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Civilization,  two  autobiographical  works,  two  monumental 
studies  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  a  book  on  Comparative 
Religion  and  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  his  "Von 
Reimarus  zu  Wrede" ,  of  which  no  English  translation,  as 
yet,  is  available. 

From  a  man  of  such  astonishing  proportions,  a 
man  whom  "The  Times"  called  "one  of  the  most  challenging 
figures  in  the  world  of  today",  a  pronouncement  regarding 
Jesus,  not  only  the  object  of  his  life-long  studies,  but 
also  the  pattern  of  his  own  life-scheme,  demands  a 
respectful  hearing. 

The  history  of  the  inception  and  growth  of 
Schweitzer's  solution  of  the  Jesus  problem  has  been  hinted 
at  in  the  fore-going  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  but 
must  be  summed  up  here  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 

The  thorough  study  of  the  Synoptics  in  the 
original  confronted  Schweitzer,  during  his  first  univers¬ 
ity  year,  with  the  key  to  the  problem.  Then  he  noticed 
that  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Matthew  gave, 
independently  of  Mark,  a  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve.  Matthew  clearly  states  here  that  Jesus  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  great  eschatological  consummation  would 
take  place  before  his  disciples  had  completed  their  tour 
of  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  that  this  consummation  would 
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be  preceded  by  a  severe  persecution  of  the  Twelve.  Both 
predictions  remained  unfulfilled.  The  prevailing  view 
held  that  this  account  was  a  fabrication  on  the  part  of 
Matthew.  The  youthful  Schweitzer,  in  opposition  to  his 
teacher,  Holtzmann,  concluded  that 

"A  later  generation  would  never  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  put  into  His  mouth  words  which  were  belied  by 
the  subsequent  course  of  events.”  (172) 

In  1897,  the  study  in  connection  with  his  thesis 
for  the  first  theological  examinations,  brought  Schweitzer* s 
attention  once  more  to  the  problem.  Then  he  found  evidence 
for  the  belief  that  the  lord's  Supper  was  "connected  with 
the  expectation  of  the  Messianic  feast  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Sod,  which  was  to  appear  almost  immed¬ 
iately.”  (173) 

From  1900  to  1902,  Schweitzer  busied  himself  with 
working  out  and  collecting  his  studies  on  the  life  of 
Jesus  since  his  first  year  at  the  university  and  then,  in 
1902,  published  his  "Das  Messianitats — und  Leidensgeheim- 
nis,"  wherein  he  set  forth  his  position  that  "Jesus 
accepts  as  true  the  late-Jewish  Messianic  expectation  in 
all  its  externality ." 

"The  error  of  research  hitherto  is  that  it 
attributes  to  Jesus  a  spiritualizing  of  the  late-Jewish 
Messianic  Expectation,  whereas  in  reality  He  simply  fits 
into  it  the  ethical  religion  of  love."  (174) 

In  1906,  Schweitzer  as  a  result  of  his  lectures 

on  the  history  of  the  research  on  the  life  of  Jesus 
published  his  "Yon  Reimarus  zu  Wrede"  which,  translated  in 
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th©  English,  appeared  in  1910  as  "The  Quest  of  the 
Historical  Jesus".  In  the  last  chapters  of  this  book  he 
puts  forth,  in  greater  detail,  the  position  arrived  at  in 
1901,  and  throughout  the  whole  work  comments  upon  the 
contributions  of  the  biographers  of  Jesus  from  Reimarus 
to  Wrede,  from  this  point  of  view.  In  his  autobiography 
of  1931  he  traces  the  development  of  his  theories  and 
enlarges  upon  their  present  significance,  but  adheres 
throughout  to  his  opinions  of  earlier  times.  The  material 
of  this  inquiry,  therefore,  gathered  from  the  "Quest”  and 
the  "Autobiography”  represents  the  author’s  consistent 
views  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  meditation. 

What,  then,  is  the  substance  of  Schweitzer’s 
conception  of  Jesus?  To  answer  this  question  adequately 
it  will  be  impossible  to  adhere  to  the  methods  of  exposit¬ 
ion  hitherto  observed  in  this  essay.  Schweitzer’s  theory 
is  propounded  in  a  logical  chain  of  reasoning,  and,  in 
order  to  set  forth  his  opinions,  this  chain  should  not 
be  broken  into  parts  answering  to  the  questions  proposed 
hitherto. 

Under  the  heading  "Thoroughgoing  Scepticism  and 
Thoroughgoing  Eschatology”  Schweitzer  in  his  "Quest" 
explains  and  discusses  the  views  of  Wrede  and  himself  and 
arrives  at  his  own  theories  by  exposing  the  weaknesses  of 
Wrede’s  method.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  explain, 
at  least  briefly,  the  skeptical  views  of  the  latter. 
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17*  Wrede,  like  Bauer,  attacked  the  problem  of 
Jesus  from  the  literary  point  of  view  and  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  Mark1 s  account.  The  results 
of  his  criticism  are  as  follows.  Jesus  is  a  teacher  in 
the  line  of  the  prophets  without  eschatological  signifi¬ 
cance.  He  pleases  the  populace  but  is  offensive  to  the 
Jewish  authorities,  who  trap  him  in  Jerusalem  and  put  him 
to  death.  This  is  the  first  stage. 

The  resurrection  experiences  convince  the 
disciples  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Mark,  writing  a 
generation  later,  is  confronted  with  a  tradition  of  a  non- 
Messianic  Jesus  and  a  present  conviction  of  the  latter’s 
Messiahship.  He  has  to  harmonize  a  report  of  a  natural 
life  with  a  report  of  a  supernatural  life.  Hence,  in  his 
gospel,  he  conceives  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  who  kept  his 
office  a  secret.  At  the  time  Mark  was  writing  the  non- 
Messianic  life  of  Jesus  was  too  well  known  to  allow  the 
Evangelist  to  dogmatize  his  history  completely.  The 
gospel  of  Mark,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  an  individual 
conception  but  the  written  conviction  of  the  Christian 
community  of  his  time. 

Schweitzer,  before  advancing  his  own  interpret¬ 
ation  criticizes  the  reasoning  of  Wrede  and  in  so  doing 
opens  the  way  for  his  own  theory.  He  asks  the  following 

questions: 

If  Mark  represents  the  belief  of  the  community 
and  this  belief  was  Messianic,  why  did  he  not  present 
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Jesus  in  such  terms,  boldly  and  without  employing  "sec¬ 
recy"  on  the  part  of  Jesus?  And  if  there  was  a  secret 
whence  comes  the  account  in  Mark  that  Jesus  was  crucified 
as  the  Messiah?  Furthermore,  since  the  whole  outlook  of 
the  early  community  was  towards  the  future  why  did  it 
date  back  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  from  the  beginning, 
if  Jesus  had  not  believed  himself  the  Messiah?  Schweitzer 
sums  up  his  criticism  by  asserting  that  the  positive 
difficulty  of  the  Sceptical  Theory  is  in  its  lack  of 
accounting  for  the  rise  of  the  Messianic  ideas  about 
Jesus,  if  he  was  merely  a  teacher. 

All  the  difficulties  springing  from  Yifrede's 
conception  Schweitzer  proposes  to  solve  by  his  Eschato¬ 
logical  Theory.  Let  us,  says  Schweitzer,  read  Mark 
without  bias  and  grant  him  honesty.  Where  he  is  difficult 
to  understand  it  is  not  because  he  tried  to  harmonize  or 
dogmatize  but  simply  because  he  gave  a  faithful  account  of 
things  he  himself  did  not  divine.  Reading  Mark  thus,  we 
see,  in  spite  of  vagueness  and  contradiction  that  the 
"leit  raotief"  of  this  gospel  is:  Jesus  the  Eschatological 
Messiah.  Therefore  let  us  examine  Mark  with  this  idea  in 
mind.  Let  us  assume  that  the  eschatological  atmosphere 
was  present  in  the  life  recorded  by  the  Evangelist,  and 
use  this  assumption  in  solving  the  difficulties  that  may 
be  encountered  in  this  gospel.  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
Schweitzer  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  consistent  picture 
of  Jesus,  an  outline  of  which  is  rendered  below. 
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Jesus,  having  been  informed  about  the  activities 
of  John  the  Baptist,  presented  himself  for  baptism  and 
after  a  period  of  seclusion,  began  himself  to  preach  the 
approach  of  the  Kingdom.  His  preaching  and  teaching 
became  attended  with  great  success  and  was  continued  until 
he  sent  forth  the  Twelve  to  announce  an  immediate  consumm¬ 
ation  of  the  great  event.  After  this,  Jesus  sought  to 
avoid  the  crowds  which  followed  him,  eager  to  hear  his 
message,  and  only  resumed  his  teaching  in  Judea  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem.  The  first  major  problem,  then,  that  must  be 
solved  is:  why  did  Jesus,  the  successful  teacher,  suddenly 
stop  his  public  activities  after  the  sending  forth  of  the 
Twelve?  Mark,  apparently,  did  not  know  and  the  answer 
must  be  found  in  eschatology. 

The  want  of  logical  connection  in  Mark  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Jesus*  actions  were  not  motivated  by 
outward  events  but  by  an  inner  pre-supposition.  This 
mysterious  pre-supposition  deduced  from  his  significance 
as  a  teacher.  He  was  waiting  for  an  immediate  supernatural 
event,  when  those  who  were  predestined  would  be  gathered 
in  glory.  This  event  would  come  after  a  time  of  terrible 
persecution  brought  about  by  divine  decree,  and  to  begin 
before  the  Twelve  had  accomplished  their  mission. 

This  idea  of  predestination  explains  the  saying 

of  Jesus:  "Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen"  and  was 
illustrated  among  others  by  the  parable  of  the  guest 
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without  the  wedding-garment .  In  fact,  all  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  was  conditioned  by  this  idea  and  even  the 
Beatitudes  are  based  on  it.  It  also  explains  the  reluctance 
of  Jesus  to  pursue  the  initial  success  of  his  preaching. 

He  could  not  be  whole-hearted  about  his  ethical  teaching 
since  he  labored  under  a  constant  conflict  between  his 
ethical  and  predestinarian  ideas  of  salvation. 

Schweitzer  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus* 
ministry  could  not  have  lasted  more  than  a  year  and  that 
it  was  closely  associated  with  nature  in  that  he  began  his 
work  at  seeding  time,  constantly  compared  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  with  the  idea  of  growth  and  finally  expected  its 
coming  to  be  during  harvest  time.  The  important  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  preparation  and  the  coming  of  the  King¬ 
dom  are  like  the  development  of  the  seed  in  the  ground, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Sod.  The  mystery  of  the  Kingdom, 
then,  can  be  summed  up  in  the  joyful  tidings: 

"Ye  who  have  eyes  to  see,  read,  in  the  harvest 
which  is  ripening  upon  earth,  what  is  being  prepared  in 
heaven."  (175) 

This  was  the  expectation  of  Jesus.  But  nothing 
catastrophic  happened;  the  Twelve  returned  without  having 
suffered  persecution,  proud  in  the  completion  of  their 
task. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  non-fulfilment  of 
Matt.  X:23  is  the  first  postponement . of  the  Parousia.  We 
have  therefore  here  the  first  significant  date  in  the 
"history  of  Christianity";  it  gives  to  the  work  of  Jesus 
a  new  direction,  otherwise  inexplicable.  (17() 
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At  this  point  Schweitzer  explains  why  an  account 
of  Jesus'  career  cannot  be  intelligible  on  the  basis  of 
Mark  only.  Besides  the  Markan  story  the  discourse 
material  in  Matthew  should  be  considered  in  a  reconstruct¬ 
ion  of  Jesus’  life-story.  For  Schweitzer,  the  sources  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  are  contained  in  the  two  oldest  gospels 
and  more  particularly  in  the  gospel  of  Mark  and  the  mater¬ 
ial  in  Matthew  peculiar  to  this  Evangelist. 

When  the  disciples  returned  from  their  tour 
without  having  encountered  persecution  Jesus  was  confronted 
with  a  great  problem.  From  the  great  Matthian  discourses 
we  know  that  Jesus,  in  accordance  with  his  eschatological 
ideas,  expected  this  persecution,  brought  about  by  super¬ 
natural  means.  When  the  expected  did  not  occur,  Jesus 
in  his  perplexity,  desired  to  be  alone,  and  from  that  day 
on  he  began  to  avoid  the  people  who  dogged  his  footsteps. 

In  the  seclusion  thus  attained,  Jesus,  in  the  grip  of  his 
tremendous  Messianic  consciousness,  began  to  conceive  of 
himself  as  destined  to  fulfil  in  himself  the  condition 
of  suffering  on  which  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  depended. 
From  then  on  Jesus  began  to  speak  of  the  mystery  of  his 
approaching  suffering  and--began  to  create  eschatology. 

Schweitzer  submits  that  previous  biographers  of 
Jesus,  in  considering  eschatology,  have  overlooked  one 
important  fact.  In  their  assumption,  that  Jesus  cannot 
be  explained  in  the  light  of  eschatology  since  no  records 
of  its  ideology  in  intertestament  times  are  available. 
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they  forgot  that  in  Mark,  Matthew  and  Paul  we  have  the 
very  history  of  this  eschatology.  Hence  to  explain 
Jesus*  life  is  to  explain  intertestament  eschatology. 

The  records  of  Jesus1  life  and  all  it  brought 
about  in  the  first  century,  provide  the  link  between  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  and  Enoch  and  the  book  of  Daniel  of 
pre-evangelical  times  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Apocalypses 
of  Baruch  and  Enoch  of  post-evangelical  times  on  the 
other.  Where  these  eschatological  writings,  thus  linked 
up,  were  the  result  of,  what  we  would  call  today,  a 
psychological  defense-mechanism  called  forth  by  persecution, 
the  eschatology  of  the  first  century  was  the  creation  of 
a  great  original  genius.  This  genius  was  Jesus  who, 
although  drawing  upon  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  later 
Judaism,  created  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  Messianic  con¬ 
sciousness  in  conflict  with  the  external  forces  of  his 
environment,  a  new  and  an  actually  lived  eschatology. 

Part  of  the  value  of  the  contribution  of  Jesus  for  our  day 
lies  on  the  one  hand  in  the  fact  that  he  remoulded  and 
elevated  the  Daniel-Enoch  Apocalyptic  by  the  spirit  and 
conceptions  belonging  to  the  ancient  prophetic  hope  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  creative  forcing  of  this  eschat¬ 
ology  into  individual  and  deeply  moral  channels.  Jesus, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  Baptist,  was  not  merely  borne 

along  with  the  current  of  general  eschatological  hope. 
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but  created  new  eschatology  by  the  force  of  his  personality. 

"There  is  silence  all  around.  The  Baptist 
appears,  and  cries:  "Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
at  hand."  Soon  after  that  comes  Jesus,  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  the  coming  Son  of  Man  lays  hold  of  the  wheel 
of  the  world  to  set  it  moving  on  that  last  revolution  which 
is  to  bring  all  ordinary  history  to  a  close.  It  refuses 
to  turn,  and  he  throws  Himself  upon  it.  Then  it  does  turn; 
and  crushes  Him.  Instead  of  bringing  in  the  eschatological 
conditions.  He  has  destroyed  them.  The  wheel  rolls  onward, 
and  the  mangled  body  of  the  one  immeasurably  great  man, 
who  was  strong  enough  to  think  of  Himself  as  the  spiritual 
ruler  of  mankind  and  to  bend  history  to  his  purpose,  is 
hanging  upon  it  still.  That  is  His  victory  and  His 
reign."  "(177) 

If  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  was  conscious 
of  his  Messiahship  and  in  this  consciousness  resolved  to 
bring  about  its  fulfilment  by  seeking  his  own  death  as 
"a  ransom  for  many",  there  remains  still  another  question. 
Why  was  it  that  the  people  did  not  recognize  him  as  the 
Messiah  since  it  appears  from  Mark  that  his  consciousness 
shone  forth  in  all  his  actions  and  speech?  He  spoke  with 
authority,  he  forgave  sins  and  he  told  the  people  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  as  Lord  in  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
reason  is,  says  Schweitzer,  because  the  tradition  demanded 
that  Elias  should  precede  the  Messiah,  and  since  Elias 
had  not  yet  appeared,  Jesus  could  not  be  the  promised 
Messiah.  The  role  of  Elias  was  assigned  to  John  the 
Baptist  only  by  Jesus,  who  created  this  offioe  for  John 
out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  neither  the  people, 
Jesus*  disciples  nor  John  himself  had  such  a  conception  of 

the  Baptist’s  significance. 

"The  Baptist  is  made  into  Elias  solely  by  the 
force  of  Jesus'  Messianic  consciousness."  (178) 
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Jesus,  then  was  not  recognized  as  the  Messiah 
because  the  necessary  conditions  were  present  only  to 
himself. 

The  next  problem  is,  how  then  did  Peter  at 
Caesarea  Philippi  come  to  the  knowledge  which  resulted  in 
his  declaration?  To  remove  the  difficulty  implied  by  this 
question,  Schweitzer  had  to  resort  to  a  re-arranging  of  the 
incidents  as  given  by  Mark.  In  this  account  the  confession 
of  Peter  precedes  the  Transfiguration.  Schweitzer  proposes 
to  reverse  the  order  so  as  to  make  Peter* s  knowledge  seem 
possible.  He  justifies  this  redaction  by  an  ingenious 
chain  of  reasoning  too  intricate  and  lengthy  for  reproduct¬ 
ion  here.  The  fact  is,  he  sounds  convincing.  The  result, 
undoubtedly,  makes  the  Markan  account  more  intelligible  . 
The  Transfiguration  was  an  ecstatic  experience  of  Jesus 
communicated  to  his  three  companions,  and  explained  by  the 
intense  eschatological  expectation  of  all.  It  is  on  this 
occasion  that  Peter  learned  the  Messianic  secret  which  he, 
with  characteristic  impetuousness,  and  in  spite  of  Jesus' 
command  to  silence,  revealed  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 

"We  may  say,  therefore,  that  Jesus  did  not 
voluntarily  give  up  His  Messianic  secret;  it  was  wrung 
from  Him  by  the  pressure  of  events."  (179) 

When  Jesus  realized  that  his  disciples  had  learn¬ 
ed  his  secret,  he  immediately  and  for  the  first  time 
alluded  to  the  necessity  of  his  own  suffering  for  the 
bringing  about  of  the  Kingdom. 
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In  the  secret  of  His  passion  which  Jesus  re¬ 
veals  to  the  disciples  at  Caesarea  Philippi  the  pre- 
Messianic  tribulation  is  for  others  set  aside,  abolished 
concentrated  upon  Himself  alone,  and  that  in  the  form 
that  they  are  fulfilled  in  His  own  passion  and  death  at 
Jerusalem.  That  was  the  new  conviction  that  had  dawned 

upon  Him.  He  must  suffer  for  others . that  the  Kingdom 

might  come.”  (180) 

This  conviction  came  to  Jesus  from  a  meditation 
upon  the  "Suffering  servant"  passages  in  Isaiah.  Since 
the  "servant"  must  suffer  unrecognized,  the  passion  of 
Jesus  must  also  remain  a  mystery  and  is,  therefore, 
alluded  to  only  in  veiled  predictions. 

The  ethical  implications  of  Jesus'  resolve  to 
suffer  and  die  for  the  chosen  ones  in  order  to  force  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom,  must  not  be  underestimated.  It  was 
a  voluntary  resolve  and,  springing  entirely  from  Jesus' 
inner  consciousness.  Hence  his  suffering  and  death  retain 
the  full  moral  significance  of  vicarious  suffering  and 
self-sacrifice. 

After  Jesus  had  resolved  to  lay  down  his  life, 
his  whole  career  is  directed  towards  that  end.  He  travelled 
to  Jerusalem  and  entered  the  city  not  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  announce  publicly  his  Messiahship  but  only  to  satisfy 
his  own  consciousness* 

"He  made  a  point  of  riding  upon  the  ass,  not 
because  He  was  weary,  but  because  He  desired  that  the 
Messianic  prophecy  of  Zech.  IX: 9  should  be  secretly 
fulfilled."  (181) 

After  Jesus  had  entered  the  city  he  sought  to 
foy^ng  about  his  own  condemnation  in  order  to  fulfil  his 
resolve  to  die.  To  this  end  he  cleared  the  temple  and 
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pronounced  his  scathing  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees. 

He  succeeded  in  arousinghis  enemies  and  betrayed  by  Judas, 
the  end  quickly  followed.  The  traitorous  act  of  Judas 
consisted  in  the  betrayal  to  the  priests  of  the  Messianic 
claims  of  Jesus.  The  fact  had  not  been  known  by  the  high 
priest  and  once  known,  it  supplied  sufficient  grounds  for 
Jesus*  trial.  Three  witnesses  were  required  for  Jesus* 
conviction,  however,  and  since  the  testimony  of  Judas  only 
was  available,  the  high  priest,  at  the  night-tirnehearing  of 
Jesus,  tried  at  first  to  condemn  him  on  other  grounds. 

This  having  failed,  he  attempted  to  evoke  an  admission  of 
Jesus  on  the  main  charge  and  to  his  surprise  received  the 
open  declaration  of  his  Messiahship. 

The  populace,  who  had  hailed  Jesus  as  the 
expected  Elias,  were  equally  ignorant  of  his  real  claims 
and  only  happened  to  be  at  Pilate's  judgment -hall  when 
Jesus  was  being  tried  before  this  dignitary.  They  had 
come  to  demand,  according  to  traditional  usage,  the  release 
of  a  condemned  prisoner,  in  this  case  Barrabas.  rilate 
decided  to  use  their  presence  to  play  off  the  populace 
against  the  priestly  party  by  offering  Jesus  for  release. 
The  priests,  fearful  lest  their  plan  of  murdering  Jesus 
miscarry,  informed  the  people  of  the  Messianic  pretenses 
of  Jesus,  -Who  only  then  broke  into  the  cry  "Crucify  him!" 

Jesus  was  condemned  and  at  midday  of  the  same 
day  cried  aloud  and  expired --"a  ransom  for  many” --for  the 
first  and  last  time  publicly  announcing  his  Messiahship 
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by  the  legend  over  his  cross. 

Thus  the  life  of  Jesus  acoording  to  thorough¬ 
going  eschatology.  The  above  is  but  an  outline  of 
Schweitzer*s  presentation,  necessarily  inadequate  by  its 
briefness.  In  most  instances  the  conclusions  of  the  author 
are  stated  merely,  while  the  ingenious  reasoning  leading 
up  to  these  conclusions  had  to  be  neglected.  It  might  be 
observed  therefore,  that  everything  asserted  by  Schweitzer 
is  well  substantiated  by  critical  argumentation,  and  that 
his  interpretation  of  Jesus,  repellent  perhaps  by  its 
novelty,  has  the  attraction  of  consistency  and  clearness. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Schweitzer  to  leave  the 
review  of  his  contribution  to  historical  research  without 
attempting  to  present,  in  some  degree,  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  namely,  the  moral  and  religious  significance 
of  the  eschatological  Jesus  as  conceived  by  the  author. 

Schweitzer1 s  reconstruction  of  Jesus*  life  is 
the  result  of  a  scientific  quest  for  truth,  and  as  such 
achieved  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  elements  of  partiality 
and  sentiment.  Truth,  regardless  of  its  implications  was 
his  object.  Yet  the  results  of  his  work  are  excellent. 

The  outlines  of  the  historic  Jesus,  as  seen  by  him,  are 
sketched  but  vaguely  and  we  see  through  a  mist  of  nineteen 
intervening  centuries.  Yet  we  discern  enough  to  make  us 
marvel  at  the  grandeur  of  the  figure  indicated.  We  see  a 
man,  who  attempted  to  bring  heaven  and  earth  together  by 
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the  ecstasy  of  a  delusion  so  exalted  that  it  made  him 
count  his  own  life  a  mere  nothing  and  whose  brief  activity 
in  our  sphere  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  divide  forever 
into  two  epochs  all  history  before  and  after.  At  the  same 
time  we  discern  motives  of  such  ethical  loftiness  accompany¬ 
ing  this  delusion  that  they  have  long  since  overshadowed 
the  chief  impulse  that  engendered  them.  Jesus  summed  up 
the  highest  ethical  and  spiritual  values  attainable  by  man 
in  the  one  mighty  principle  of  love  and  made  this  love  the 
condition  of  entrance  into  his  Kingdom.  His  Kingdom  did 
not  come,  but  the  glorious  condition  remains  still,  and 
governs  the  entrance  to  a  new  Kingdom:  abundant  life.  The 
shell  that  encased  his  great  conception  belongs  to  the 
world-view  of  the  first  century,  the  kernel  is  the  priceless 
possession  of  all  humanity. 

’’The  late- Jewish  Messianic  world-view  is  the 
crater  from  which  bursts  forth  the  flame  of  the  eternal 
religion  of  love.”  (182) 

The  attempt  to  know  the  historic  Jesus  is  a 
quest  in  the  service  of  truth  and  as  such  must  ever  be  an 
accompaniment  of  man  in  his  search  for  the  deepest  values. 
The  real  and  complete  understanding  of  Jesus,  however, 
demands  more  than  intellectual  assent.  The  clue  to  this 
deeper  knowledge  is  supplied  by  Jesus  himself.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  reveal  to  those  who  heard  him  the 
secret  of  his  mission,  but  demanded  of  them  a  passive 
acceptance  of  the  highest  possible  challenge  which  would 
lead  to  an  active  working  out  of  love.  Hence,  the  clue  to 
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the  understanding  of  Jesus  then  and  today  is  in  following 
him. 


"He  oomes  to  us  as  One  unknown,  without  a  name, 
as  of  old,  by  the  lake-side.  He  came  to  those  men  who 
knew  Him  not.  He  speaks  to  us  the  same  word:  "Follow  thou 
mel"  and  sets  us  to  the  tasks  which  He  has  to  fulfil  for 
our  time.  He  commands.  And  to  those  who  obey  Him,  whether 
they  be  wise  or  simple.  He  will  reveal  Himself  in  the 
toils,  the  conflicts,  the  sufferings  which  they  shall  pass 
through  in  His  fellowship,  and,  as  an  ineffable  mystery, 
they  shall  learn  in  their  own  experience  Who  He  is."  (185) 

Thus,  Schweitzer  ends  the  book  which  records  the 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus.  His  own  life  is  the 
embodiment  of  this  quest.  For,  having  sought  the  Son  of 
Man  in  the  pages  of  history,  he  accepted  the  call  which 
led  him  to  the  deeper  understanding  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
3od.  It  may  be  found  that  he  misunderstood  the  figure 
that  ushered  in  our  era,  but  his  own  life-story  bears 
witness  that  he  grasped  to  the  full  the  significance  of 
the  Jesus  who  presides  over  the  ages. 
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CASE. 

The  last  two  decades  have  seen  a  quickening  of 
interest  in  the  biography  of  Jesus.  Many  'lives’,  and 
some  of  them  under  distinguished  names,  have  been  presented 
to  the  public  and  to  choose  from  among  them  a  publication, 
representative  in  type  of  the  prevailing  tendency  in 
thinking  about  Jesus,  is  no  easy  task.  When,  however,  the 
criterion  of  choice  is  'scientific  treatment’  the  field 
narrows.  Among  the  books  manifesting  this  quality  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  their  popularity,  appearing  to  represent 
the  genius  of  our  era,  the  "Jesus''  by  Shirley  Jackson  Case 
demands  attention. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  this  essay,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  discussion  of  an  author's  contribution  with  an 
outline  of  that  author's  life.  This  practice  appeared 
necessary  at  first  since  before  the  dawn  of  thorough 
scientific  method  the  personality  and  environment  of  an 
author  was  usually  closely  associated  with  the  particular 
tenor  of  his  work.  While  this  will  always  remain  true  in 
a  certain  measure,  it  becomes  less  pertinent  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  work  of  men  guided  by  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,  since  these  principles  in  themselves  demand 
complete  subjection  of  the  author's  personal  preconceptions 
and  interests.  For  this  reason.  Case's  work,  as  the  result 
of  historical  scholarship,  conceived  in  the  light  of 
present-day  scientific  ways  of  thinking,  can  be  judged 
adequately  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  author  at  this  moment 
is  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  has  richly  contributed,  not  only  as  a  teacher  but  also 
as  a  writer,  to  the  historical  study  of  Jesus.  The  Sub¬ 
ject  of  this  inquiry,  "Jesus.  A  New  Biography",  appeared 
in  1927  as  the  second  volume  in  a  series  of  studies  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  life  and  person  of  Christianity’s  founder. 
The  first  volume  in  this  series,  "The  Historicity  of 
Jesus",  came  out  in  1912  and  sprang  from  a  desire  to 
settle  the  doubts  regarding  Jesus’  historical  existence, 
which,  at  this  time  was  vigorously  debated.  The  last  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  series,  which  appeared  only  four  years  ago  under 
the  title  "Jesus  Through  the  Centuries",  attempts  to  trace 
the  story  of  Christianity’s  interest  in  Jesus  since  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion.  Hence,  Case  is  no  novice  in  the 
field  and  his  "Jesus"  brings  to  the  student  the  rich 
fruits  of  many  years  of  investigation. 

Among  the  ’lives’  of  this  thesis  the  contribution 
of  Case  is  a  "New  Biography"  insofar  as  the  author  has 
succeeded,  to  a  greater  extent  than  hitherto  achieved,  in 
producing  a  ’life  of  Jesus'  in  harmony  with,  both,  scien¬ 
tific  principles  and  present-day  demands.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Bousset  accomplished  a  like  synthesis  for 
his  era  but  that  he  did  so  by  means  of  a  certain  degree  of 
interestedness  at  the  cost  of  scientific  method.  Case, 
however,  wrote  his  "Jesus"  by  an  unbiased  weighing  of  all 
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evidence  available  and  by  allowing  his  decisions  to  be 
guided  by  sound  historical  scholarship  only.  In  the 
using  of  his  sources  Case  calls  to  mind  the  method  of 
Strauss.  Both  recognized  that  the  gospel-writers  gave  a 
picture  of  Jesus  in  accordance  with  dogmatic  interests 
of  their  own  day  and  that  the  historical  germ  of  their 
representations  could  be  found  by  deduction.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  resemblance  ends,  for  where  Strauss, 
in  his  devotion  to  his  one-sided  theory  of  the  mythus, 
became  in  his  turn  as  dogmatic  as  the  gospel  writers  and 
produced  a  Jesus  devoid  alike  of  divine  and  human  qualit¬ 
ies,  Case,  by  a  sound  historical  scrutiny  of  the  times 
and  environments  of  both  Jesus  and  the  evangelists,  was 
able  to  discover  a  personality  not  only  humanly  convincing 
but  ideally  satisfying.  Furthermore,  that  which  Strauss, 
by  his  philosophic  bias  rejected  as  unessential,  namely 
the  human  Jesus,  became  for  Case  the  ’one  pearl  of  great 
price*.  The  distinctive  element  in  Case’s  use  of  the 
sources  is  best  brought  out  by  comparing  his  method  with 
that  of  Schweitzer.  The  latter,  using  Mark  and  the  dis- 
coursive  material  in  Matthew  exclusively,  and  with  the 
eschatological  assumption  in  mind,  established  his  portrait 
of  Jesus  on  a  straightforward  reading  of  his  sources.  He 
held  that  these  sources  recorded  an  unbiased  impression 
of  the  authors  and  that  their  apparent  vagueness  and 
inconsistency  was  the  result  of  naive  misunderstanding 
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rat  her  than  deliberate,  or  even  unconscious,  dogmatizing. 
Case  proceeded  with  the  assumption  that  all  the  gospels, 
in  progressive  degree,  were  written  from  the  distinct 
points  of  view  of  the  authors*  environments  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  presenting  a  view  of  Jesus  and  his  teaching  in 
harmony  with  the  particular  demands  of  their  contemporaries 
and  themselves.  So  far  the  methods  of  Case  coincide  with 
those  of  Wrede,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  combatted 
by  Schweitzer.  But  where  Wrede  approached  the  problem 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  and  tried  to  arrive  at  the 
historical  kernel  by  the  double  hypothesis  of  at  least 
three  different  superimpositions  in  Mark  and  a  ’Messianic 
secret*.  Case,  by  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
environment  ,  deducted  from  the  narratives  all  that  could 
be  assigned  to  the  dogmatic  interests  of  the  writers  and 
tested  the  residue  by  a  critical  consideration  of  the 
social  environment  of  Jesus.  This,  then,  is  Case’s 
significance*.  He  arrived  at  his  picture  of  Jesus  by  the 
process  of  social  orientation,  by  a  "complete  integration 
of  Jesus  within  the  distinctively  Jewish  setting  where  he 

had  actually  lived."  (184) 

The  methods  of  Case  having  been  characterized 
in  relation  to  those  of  the  authors  hitherto  discussed, 
the  positive  results  of  his  research  may  now  be  summarized 
in  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  his  Jesus,  before  a  more 
particular  study  under  the  headings  of  the  proposed 
questions  is  undertaken. 
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Jesus  was  born  at  Hazareth  in  a  year  "which  can¬ 
not  be  determined  with  accuracy.  All  we  may  say  is  that 
he  grew  up  during  the  period  which  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Herod  in  4  B.G.  His  life  in  Hazareth  was  entirely 
conventional  and  subject  to  the  same  influences  acting 

upon  the  life  of  any  Jewish  boy  of  his  time.  His  father, 
froka.il'y 

Joseph,  who'died  while  Jesus  was  still  at  home,  was  a 
carpenter  and  Jesus,  the  eldest  of  at  least  seven  children, 
learned  the  same  trade.  When  about  thirty  years  of  age 
he  was  baptized  by  John  and  joined  the  company  of  the  man 
who  preached  repentance  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
Kingdom.  At  the  baptism  ceremony  Jesus  had  a  definite 
experience  which  constituted  a  prophetic  call,  and  which, 
after  a  period  of  mental  conflict,  obliged  him  to  break 
away  from  John  to  take  up  preaching  independently .  His 
method  was  different  from  that  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
that  he  adopted  an  itinerant  ministry,  seeking  out  the 
people. 

"Jesus  was  himself  a  man  of  the  people  who  sought 
his  audiences  wherever  they  were  to  be  found  amid  the 
varied  activities  of  daily  living*1’  (185) 

His  message  consisted  of  an  insistence  upon 
preparation  for  the  approaching  Kingdom,  which  was  to  be 
effected  by  God,  and  the  entrance  to  which  was  conditioned 
by  ethical  purity.  The  course  of  his  ministry  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  sources,  since  the  interest  o j.  the 
writers  lay  elsewhere.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
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his  ministry  w as  confined  to  Salilee  at  first  and  only 
later  was  carried  to  Judea  where  it  was  terminated  by 
his  death  in  the  third  year.  He  gathered  around  himself 
a  band  of  disciples  who  were  attracted  by  the  young  pro¬ 
phets  personality. 

Because  Jesus,  a  man  of  the  people,  emphasized 
spontaneity  of  religion  at  the  cost  of  mere  legalism,  he 
came  in  conflict  with  the  religious  authorities,  especially 
during  the  later  period  of  his  activity.  The  civil 
authorities  also  considered  him  a  danger,  not  because  he 
contemplated  insurrection  but  because  he  collected  crowds, 
and  this,  in  those  days,  constituted  a  menace  in  itself. 
This  hostility  led  to  his  capture  and  death  on  the  day 
preceding  the  Passover  in  the  year  29  A.D. 

Pilate  was  by  no  means  as  prejudiced  in  Jesus1 
favor  as  the  records  would  have  us  believe.  The  procur¬ 
ator  acted  freely  and,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Jewish  author¬ 
ities,  he  put  Jesus  to  death. 

Jesus,  then,  according  to  Case,  did  not  think 
himself  the  Messiah,  but  was  a  prophet  in  the  true  sense, 
a  man  who  thought  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  prepare 
his  people  for  the  coming  Kingdom,  by  preaching  the 
ethics  of  absolute  purity  and  unconditioned  love.  He  was 

a  man  from  the  people  and  of  the  people  and  the  story  of 
his  life  is  a  record  fitting  perfectly  into  the  history 


of  his  times. 
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1.  SOURCES. 

All  the  literature  which  pretends  to  give 
authoritative  information  about  Jesus,  whether  Christian 
or  non-Christian,  canonical  or  non-canonical,  must  be 
considered  among  the  sources  for  the  biography  of  Jesus. 
This  is  the  general  dictum  of  Case.  Theoretically,  this 
estimate  includes  all  the  literature  pertaining  to  Jesus 
of  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era,  but  practically  it 
refers  only  to  the  gospels.  Case  found  that  the  judgment 
of  the  early  church  had  been  sound  in  its  selection  of 
these  gospels,  and  that,  apart  from  a  few  references  and 
sayings  the  total  body  of  Christian  and  non-Christian 
literature,  other  than  the  gospels,  is  negligible  as 
source  material  for  Jesus*  life. 

The  gospels,  thus  emerging,  must  on  their  part 
be  subjected  to  a  close  study  in  order  to  extract  from 
them  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  material.  That  of  John 
at  once  shows  its  particular  dogmatic  interest  which  dates 
it  as  the  latest  of  the  four.  Of  the  three  which  remain, 
Mark  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest.  Matthew  and  Luke  by 
their  dependence  upon  Mark  are  recognized  as  having  been 
written  later.  These  last  two  gospels  contain,  in  addit¬ 
ion  to  their  common  Markan  material  yet  another  common 
portion  pointing  to  another  mutual  souice.  This  souice, 
called  Q  (Quelle)  or  the  logia,  and  the  gospel  of  Mark 
are  the  oldest  available  sources  and  considered  fundamental 
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in  the  critical  study  of  Jesus.  Still,  they  cannot  he 
accepted  as  giving  an  historical  picture.  In  an  effort 
to  get  yet  closer  to  Jesus*  times,  by  attempting  to  get 
a  view  into  the  period  wherein  the  processes  of  gospel 
formation  were  at  work,  the  oldest  material  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  close  scrutiny  and  analysis.  It  has  been 
broken  up  in  blocks  pertaining  to  various  interests  of  the 
period  and  these  fragments  have  been  grouped  according  to 
literary  genre.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  study  has  not 
been  completely  satisfactory.  At  this  point  Case  brings 
forward  his  method  of  testing  the  sources. 

It  is  a  double  test:  one  negative,  the  other 
positive.  Traditions  must  be  rejected  when  they  fit  in  too 
closely  with  the  interests  of  the  periodwhidj  their  writing 
and  accepted  when  they  harmonize  with  the  social  environ¬ 
ment  of  Jesus. 

"Sospel  traditions  that  dovetail  normally  into 
his  (Jesus')  experience  within  a  Palestinian  environment 
need  not  to  be  called  in  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  (Jesus)  is  made  to  sponsor  interests  or  opinions 
whose  social  appositeness  emerges  first  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Christian  movement,  one  will  be  very 
hesitant  about  accepting  the  historical  reliability  of 
such  data.”  (186) 

In  this  manner,  applying  his  test  to  all  perti¬ 
nent  source-material,  but  especially  to  the  two  oldest 
records,  Case  arrived  at  his  reconstruction  o^z  the  life 
of  Jesus. 


2.  BHYIROBMEUT. 

The  historical  approach  of  Case  makes  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Evangelical  environment  very  prominent. 
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A  close  study  of  everything  that  may  contribute  to  the 
picture  of  Palestinean  life  at  the  opening  of  our  era  is 
imperative  to  the  understanding  of  a  man  whose  destiny 
was  so  intimately  bound  up  with  his  times,  and  absolutely 
indispensible  to  an  historical  reading  of  the  sources. 

Hence,  Case,  after  giving  a  rapid  view  of  the 
historical  background,  supplies  a  very  full  and  adequate 
record  of  the  geographical,  political,  religious  and, 
especially,  social  factors  of  Jesus'  environment.  From 
his  analysis  of  Old  Testament  history  he  deduces  the  fact 
that  the  expectation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cod  was  a  crucial 
issue  of  Jesus'  day  and  then  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  unified  or  clearly  conceived  idea  nor  the 
sole  interest  of  the  times. 

The  country  was  densely  populated  and  society 
rendered  complex  by  the  presence  of  Creeks  and  Homans  and 
the  influences  of  their  culture. 

"The  complex  elements  in  Jesus'  social  environ¬ 
ment  no  longer  existed  in  a  mere  fluid  state. ^  On  the 
contrary,  an  extensive  degree  of  crystallization  had  set 
in.  Definite  groups  had  formed  themselves  around  focal 
points  of  special  interest,  a  situation  that  increased 
the  difficulties  attending  any  new  attempt  at  the  solution 
of  a  current  vital  issue  such  as  the  way  to  secure  j-od's 
deliverance  for  his  chosen  people."  (187) 

Sadducees,  politically  inclined,  catering  to 
the  powers  that  be,  Pharisees,  guarding  the  legal  purity 
of  religion,  Zaddokites,  specializing  in  more  advanced 
righteousness,  Essenes,  carrying  religion  to  the  stage  of 
asceticism,  all  these  represented  various  interests  in  the 
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social  make-up  of  the  day.  Yet,  throughout  the  whole  of 
Palestine  there  was,  during  Jesus*  life,  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Simon  and  Judas 
had  led  revolts  in  the  recent  past,  and  the  final  insur¬ 
rection,  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  was 
only  the  culmination  of  the  general  unrest  present  during 
this  whole  period. 

Apart  from  armed  rebellion  as  a  means  to  bring 
in  the  Kingdom,  various  other  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
about  the  great  consummation  and  the  failure  of  all  led  to 
new  proposals  for  doing  the  will  of  3od  more  perfectly. 

The  work  of  John  the  Baptist  was  one  of  these  and  "Jesus 
was  not  at  all  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  age 
when  he  launched  a  new  propaganda  on  behalf  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  assembled  adherents  to  his, cause."  (188) 

The  established  institutions  of  Judaism,  on  the 
other  hand,  constituted  impressive  barriers  to  the  work  of 
reform.  The  religious  stronghold  of  the  Temple,  the 
national  court  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  festivals,  great 
unifying  events  of  the  year,  the  numerous  synagogues  and, 
above  all,  the  compelling  influence  of  the  sacred  books, 
tended  to  make  the  Jew  suspicious  when  any  ne?/  scheme  of 
reform  outside  and  independent  of  these  institutions  was 
proposed.  Only  in  one  area  of  interest,  the  political, 
the  Jews  had  been  unable  to  achieve  a  satisfying  solution, 
and  to  attain  this  was  the  undying  hope  of  every  true  son 
of  the  people. 
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'’In  this  Jewish  setting  Jesus  lived  and  worked, 
he  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  and  a  Pales tinean  of  the 
Palest ineans .  In  so  far  he  refused  to  conform  to  current 
modes  of  thought  and  conduct,  they  supplied  an  inescapable 
environment  and  an  immediate  stimulus  for  his  own  course 
of  action.  The  gravest  problems  to  engage  his  attention 
were  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  people  of  this  land  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  the  hope  of  bringing  his  ideals  to  realiz¬ 
ation  lay  in  successful  appeal  to  his  contemporaries." 

(189) 

The  gospel  records  give  no  information  regarding 
Jesus’  early  life.  The  little  they  narrate  about  the  young 
Jesus  has  sprung  from  reverent  imagination  in  the  service 
of  later  interests.  The  only  way  open  to  the  biographer 
who  desires  to  present  a  picture  of  Jesus’  home-life  and 
its  moulding  influences  is  the  study  of  the  Palestinean 
milieu  of  the  era.  Case  attempts  to  reconstruct,  in  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  the  life  of  the  average  Jewish  boy 
in  a  Calilean  village,  and  concludes  that  in  all  probability 
the  early  life  of  Jesus  conformed  to  this  picture.  The 
education  of  Jesus,  according  to  his  derivation,  consisted 
entirely  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
first  at  his  humble  home  and  later  at  the  local  synagogue. 
Hebrew  was  not  taught  to  the  average  boy,  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  had  any  knowledge 
of  this  language  of  his  fathers.  To  his  formal  training 
was  added  the  further  discipline  of  the  practical  school 
of  life  around  him. 

"Even  during  the  "hidden"  years  of  his  career 
he  was  not  merely  a  citizen  of  Nazareth;  he  was  also  a 
resident  in  the  Holy  land."  (190) 
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The  home-village  of  Jesus  was  only  an  hour's 
walk  from  Sepphoris,  the  largest  centre  in  Salilee,  and 
it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  Jesus  often  visited 
this  city.  He  may  have  worked  there  as  a  carpenter,  and 
found  opportunity  of  widening  his  outlook  upon  life  among 
the  variegated  populace  of  this  metropolis.  At  any  rate, 
the  healthy  broadness  of  Jesus'  later  attitude  and  his 
consummate  ability  of  dealing  with  all  classes  of  people 
must  have  sprung  from  wider  contacts  than  Uazareth 
afforded.  Sepphoris  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  insurrection  of  Judas  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  atmosphere  of  defeat,  which  must  still  have 
pervaded  the  city  during  Jesus'  life,  may  very  well  have 
influenced  the  young  prophet  in  his  refusal  to  bring 
about  the  Kingdom  by  the  might  of  the  sword.  On  the 
whole,  the  simple  environment  of  Jesus'  home  life  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  responsible  for  the  wholesome  simplicity  of  his 
methods  and  teaching. 

5.  SAPS. 

The  norm  of  Case,  by  which  he  judged  the  admiss- 
ability  of  source-material,  apart  from  other  common-sense 
criteria,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  seriously 
the  apocryphal  or  even  the  canonical  attempts  at  filling 
in  the  lacunae  in  the  story  of  Jesus.  The  only  justified 
reconstruction  is  a  general  one  and  must  be  based  upon  a 
sound  historical  study  of  the  environment.  Case's  results, 
in  this  regard,  have  already  been  considered,  and  any 
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further  and  necessarily  conjectural  attempts  lie  not 
within  the  province  of  a  work  as  scientific  as  the 
author’s  "Jesus". 

4.  MESS I AH IC  SELFCOHSCIOUSEESS. 

Jesus  did  not  consider  himself  the  expected 
Messiah,  either  in  the  Davidic  or  the  apocalyptic  sense. 
Many  of  his  followers  had  during  his  lifetime  expected, 
in  some  vague  manner,  that  he  would  set  up  the  Davidic 
Kingdom,  but  this  idea  was  entirely  foreign  to  Jesus’ 
nature.  It  was  only  after  his  death,  when  the  Davidic 
hope  had  met  with  disillusionment  by  the  catastrophe  of 
his  violent  end,  that  the  Christian  community  began  to 
think  of  him  as  the  Apocalyptic  Messiah.  This  belief 
amounted  really  to  a  Christian  alteration  of  the  Jewish 
eschatological  hope.  The  impression  created  by  Jesus’ 
lofty  personality  together  with  the  subsequent  resurrect¬ 
ion  experiences  drove  his  followers  to  think  of  Jesus  as 
the  heaven-exalted  Messiah  who  was  soon  to  appear  on  the 
clouds  of  glory.  In  fact,  when  the  Christian  community 
began  to  record  the  life  of  the  Master,  they  quite  inno¬ 
cently  imagined  that  Jesus  in  his  lifetime  had  declared 
himself  as  such.  Puzzled  by  the  apparent  ignorance  of  his 
earliest  followers  in  this  regard,  the  writers  began  to 
excuse  this  lack  of  understanding  by  conceiving  of  a 
Messianic  secret.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  a-reek 
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Christianity  especially  that  Jesus  should  have  manifested 
in  his  own  life  the  signs  of  that  uniqueness  which  was 
being  ascribed  to  him  with  ever  growing  fervor  and  which 
finally  resulted  in  making  him  the  second  person  in  the 
Codhead.  That  the  humble  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  who  knew 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  could  think  of  himself 
as  the  apocalyptic  Son  of  Man,  who  according  to  Jewish 
eschatology  was  at  this  very  moment  abiding  in  heaven, 
awaiting  the  command  of  the  Almighty,  Case  finds  impossible 
to  believe* 

The  discussion  is  linked  up  with  the  theories  of 
Schweitzer  by  the  following  remark  of  Case. 

"When  one  ascribes  to  Jesus  the  full-blown 
Messianic  beliefs  of  the  Synoptic  writers,  or  even  of 
Mark,  as  has  commonly  been  done  by  a  well-known  group  of 
modern  scholars,  one  must  presuppose  that  Jesus  had 
anticipated  in  imagination  the  process  of  thought  that  the 
disciples  later  accomplished  only  in  retrospect."  (191) 

The  objection  has  point  of  course,  but  it  must 
be  observed  nevertheless,  that  a  man,  who,  according  to 
Case,  could  consider  himself  in  such  an  intimate  relation 
with  Cod  as  to  imagine  himself  the  special  announcer  of 
the  Kingdom,  could,  by  the  same  token,  have  persuaded 
himself  by  this  very  unique  Cod-consciousness  that  he  was 
the  appointed  Messiah.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  degree,  and 
Schweitzer  contends  that  the  secret  of  Jesus5  gigantic 
greatness  lies  in  his  inexplicable  Messianic  selfconscious¬ 
ness  . 

If  Jesus,  then,  did  not  ascribe  to  himself  the 
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office  of  Messiah,  who  was  he  to  himself?  Case  answers 
by  saying  that 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  Jesus'  religion  was 
the  prophet's  characteristic  awareness  of  the  presence  of 
Cod."  (192) 

Jesus  was  a  prophet  who  felt  himself  to  be  in  a 
very  personal  relation  with  Cod  and  for  this  reason 
charged  with  a  special  mission  to  his  fellow  Jews;  a 
mission  which  attained  to  self-giving.  In  his  relation  to 
Cod  he  was  a  mystic  in  the  best  prophetic  sense,  but  his 
distinction  was  that  he  did  not  lose  himself  in  Cod. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  divine  seizure  was  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  righteousness  in  the  world  and  contrib¬ 
uting  to  human  welfare."  (193) 

The  inwardness  of  Jesus'  own  religion  made  him 
insist  upon  righteousness  as  the  result  of  the  rightness 
of  the  heart  and  prompted  him  to  say  "the  Kingdom  of  Cod 
is  within  you." 

5.  TEE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT. 

The  gospel  records,  springing  from  the  desire 
to  exalt  the  human  Jesus,  especially  in  harmony  with  the 
Creek  world-outlook,  made  of  Jesus  a  miracle  worker  'par 
excellence*.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Jesus,  charged 
with  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  prophet  and  sharing 
the  supernatural is tic  outlook  of  his  contemporaries,  may 
have  on  occasion  exercised  successfully  the  miraculous 
powers  he  believed  to  possess,  and  especially  so  in  the 
field  of  healing  diseases  supposedly  caused  by  possession 
of  demons.  His  successes  can  now  be  explained 
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psychologically ,  while  the  failures  that  must  have 
attended  some  of  his  attempts,  though  occasionally  alluded 
to  in  the  gospels,  were  not  sufficiently  remembered  by  the 
aggrandizing  spirit  of  later  times. 

The  stories  of  the  supernatural  birth,  the  early 
precocity,  the  external  revelation  at  the  baptism  and  the 
transfiguration  of  Jesus,  together  with  all  the  narratives 
of  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  Jesus,  must  be  relegated 
to  the  dogmatic  interests  which  inspired  the  early  writers. 

Case  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  explanation  of 
the  resurrection  experiences,  since  anything  that  may  have 
happened  after  Jesus'  death  does  not  belong  to  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Jesus  proper.  He  took  up  this  question  in  a 
later  volume  on  the  history  of  early  Christianity .  Prom 
Case’s  general  position,  however,  it  is  justifiable  to 
assume  that  he  gave  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in 
psychological  terms. 

6.  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  JESUS. 

Por  the  more  scientific  biographers  of  Jesus  of 
the  last  years  the  question  whether  Jesus  officially 
founded  a  church  to  perpetuate  his  work  has  lost  all  mean¬ 
ing.  The  purely  eschatological  interpretation  must  as  a 
matter  of  course  reject  the  possibility  that  a  Jesus  who 
thought  of  himself  destined  to  usher  in  a  supernatural 
kingdom  did  found  an  official  institution,  while  those 
biographers  who  portrayed  Jesus  as  a  prophet  are  still 
obliged  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Jesus'  prophetic 
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activities  were  inspired  by  his  expectation  of  an  immed¬ 
iate  Kingdom  and  as  such  are  equally  unable  to  ascribe 
such  an  intention  to  Jesus.  Furthermore,  historic- 
scientific  interpretation  of  Jesus  is  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew  of  the  Jews  and  as 
such  would  never  have  entertained  for  a  moment  the  idea 
of  withdrawing  from  Judaism  and  founding  an  independent 
religion. 

Case,  belonging  to  the  modern  biographers, 
shared  their  views  and  insists  that  Jesus  was  no  dogmatic 
theologian,  or  a  theoretic  moralist  and  least  of  all  the 
founder  of  a  church.  Jesus  was  a  humble  son  of  the  people 
without  scribal  training  or  priestly  pretensions,  wholly 
motivated  by  the  free  impulse  of  his  prophetic  inspiration 
and  the  facts  of  life  confronting  him. 

"Jesus  derived  the  subjects  for  stress  in  his 
teaching  from  his  personal  contacts  and  experiences  in 
actual  life.  The  religious  heritages  of  his  people  and 
the  critical  conditions  under  which  they  were  living  in 
his  own  day  were  the  objective  data  upon  which  he  fixed 
attention."  (194) 

While  it  was  true  that  the  work  of  Jesus  was 
wholly  conditioned  by  his  time  and  environment,  it  is 
just  as  true  that  his  teaching,  by  its  predominant  em¬ 
phasis  upon  ethical  living,  is  still  eminently  applicable 
to  all  humanity  in  all  times.  Jesus  made  the  Kingdom  the 
goal  of  moral  striving  but  he  stressed  the  preparation 
rather  than  the  promise.  The  promise  was  common  property 
and  needed  no  emphasis  but  the  conditions  of  its  attain¬ 
ment  were  variously  conceived,  and  Jesus,  by  insisting 
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that  Sod 1 s  reign  would  come  only  after  his  children  had 
shown  their  worthiness  by  their  purely  moral  and  spiritual 
mode  of  life,  cast  the  highest  idealism  of  mankind  into 
one  mighty  principle  which  by  its  very  nature  elevated 
both  the  promise  and  the  preparation  into  spiritual  and 
timeless  spheres. 

It  is  true,  Jesus  did  not  propose  anything 
entirely  new;  a  proto-type  of  his  every  principle  could 
be  found  in  the  best  teachings  of  Judaism.  But  never 
before  in  history  had  the  ethical  and  the  spiritual  ideals 
in  the  Jewish  religion  been  brought  together  in  an  emphasis 
so  grand  and  compelling.  The  message  of  Jesus  spelled  the 
consummation  of  Jewish  religion,  in  fact,  of  all  religion. 

The  key  conception  of  this  religion  was  his 
insistence  of  man*s  sonship  of  the  Father-Sod,  springing 
from  his  own  sense  of  intimate  relationship  with  this  Sod. 
It  motivated  all  his  actions  and  preaching  and  by  his 
claim  that  this  conception  should  support  the  very  life 
of  all  prospective  members  of  the  Kingdom  he  supplied  an 
utterly  new  and  spontaneous  basis  for  religion. 

In  the  light  of  his  expectation  of  a  catastrophic 
supernatural  change  he  advocated  a  renouncing,  not  of  the 
world,  but  of  the  bondage  of  worldly  and  material  things. 
Yet  he  was  no  ascetic;  all  good  things  of  the  earth  were 
gifts  from  the  loving  Father.  Yet  there  was  something 
impractical  and  otherworldly  about  his  message.  He  dealt 
in  absolutes;  he  brooked  no  exceptions;  nothing  less  than 
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perfection  must  be  the  goal  of  human  striving.  The 
explanation  of  this  insistence  upon  extremes  lies  close 
at  hand.  Jesus  demanded  that  his  hearers  should  live  now 
as  they  would  live  in  the  Kingdom,  and  in  this  future 
state,  under  the  very  eye  of  Sod ,  only  absolute  virtues 
could  exist. 

" . Jesus  inculcated  ideals  that  were  pract¬ 

ically  impossible  of  literal  realization  in  the  present. 
Perhaps  he  hardly  expected  more  than  a  sincere  effort  on 
the  part  of  his  hearers  to  strive  toward  the  unattainable 
goal.”  (195) 

He  held  up  before  men  as  the  only  goal  of  life 
the  absolutely  perfect  and  ideal  and  he  himself  led  the 
way  toward  this  lofty  objective.  In  this  identification 
of  precept  and  practice  lies  after  all  the  timeless 
significance  of  the  prophet  of  Hazareth. 
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From  Germany,  the  ancestral  home  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  came  the  voice  of  protest  and  criticism  which  as 
Strauss*  "Leben  Jesu"  introduces  this  inquiry;  France,  the 
land  of  wit  and  elegance,  contributed  Renan's  artistic 
picture  of  Jesus;  from  staid,  old  England  came  Farrar's 
reverent  and  conventional  "Life  of  Christ";  Papini  hurled 
his  dogmatic  defense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Christ  from  the 
peninsula  which  cradled  the  ancient  church;  and  it  is  only 
fitting  that  the  representative  of  the  Jewish  point  of  view 
Klausner,  the  Hebrew,  should  speak  from  the  land  that  gave 
to  the  world  his  greatest  countryman. 

Joseph  Klausner,  in  the  year  1922  published  in 
Jerusalem  his  Jewish  "life"  of  Jesus,  written  in  the 
Hebrew.  Three  years  later  it  was  translated  in  the  English 
and  appeared  under  the  significant  title  "Jesus  of  ifazareth 
The  book  is  by  no  means  the  only  contribution  of  Jewish 
thought  to  the  study  of  Jesus,  but  because  of  its  recency, 
sincerity  and  scientific  treatment,  together  with  the 
literary  eminence  of  its  author,  it  has  been  selected  here 
to  represent  the  views  of  Jewish  Liberalism. 

The  author,  born  in  Russia  in  1874,  early  became 
interested  in  the  Hebrew  cultural  revival  known  as  Zionism, 
of  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  for  many  years. 

He  studied  at  the  Heidelberg  University  where  he  received 
his  ph.D .  degree  with  a  thesis  on  Jewish  Messianic  ideas. 
His  first  publication  was  suggested  by  this  thesis  and 
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appeared  as  "Die  Messianisch en  Vorstellungen" ,  in  1904, 
a  book  by  ■which  he  became  known  in  non-Jewish  circles. 

Among  the  best  known  publications  under  his  name  are, 
apart  from  his  "Jesus",  "The  Messianic  Idea  in  Israel” 
and  "The  History  of  Israel." 

In  1905  he  became  editor  of  the  principal 
Hebrew  literary  periodical  which  position  he  has  held 
ever  since.  After  teaching  at  Jewish  institutions  at 
Odessa,  he  came  to  Palestine  in  1920,  where  he  at  once 
became  known  as  writer  and  public  worker  in  the  new 
Hebrew  life  of  the  "Jewish  national  Home." 

His  Jesus  of  Hazareth,  obviously  written  for 
Jews,  is  still  the  chief  work  by  which  he  is  known  to  the 
Christian  public  and  especially  to  the  Christian  student  of 
J  esus . 

This  book,  then,  as  a  Jewish  biography  of  Jesus, 
representing  the  best  that  unbiased  Jewish  learning  has 
produced,  must  here  be  discussed. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted  is  this:  Although 
this  "life"  of  Jesus  is  written  by  a  member  of  a  race 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  had  no  reason  to  feel  favorable 
or  even  indifferent  toward  the  followers  of  this  Jesus  on 
account  of  persecutions  suffered  from  their  hands,  it  yet 
contains  surprisingly  little  to  give  offense  to  enlightened 
Christians.  The  reason  for  this  fact  is  at  once  a  tribute 
to  the  author  and  to  the  spirit  of  science.  To  the  author, 
because,  in  spite  of  the  many  temptations  to  the  contrary. 
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he  could  rise  above  prejudice  and  write  a  sincere  and 
scientific  biography  of  a  man  whose  earliest  witnesses 
inaugurated  the  enmity  between  Jew  and  Christian.  To 
science,  because  her  spirit  has  ever  demanded  honesty  and 
impartiality  from  those  who  desired  to  be  her  servants. 

That  Klausner  is  one  is  surely  implied,  and  it  is  just 
this  quality  in  the  author  which  gives  his  book  its 
distinct  value. 

He  wrote  his  book  for  a  definite  purpose,  namely, 
to  provide  his  fellow-Jews  with  an  answer  to  the  question: 
Why,  although  Jesus  was  a  real  Jew,  Judaism  as  a  whole 
could  not  accept  his  teachings  and  must  always  remain 
distinct  from  Christianity  which  sprang  from  these  teach¬ 
ings? 

"We  shall . ascertain  not  the  superiority  of 

Christianity  to  Judaism  (that  we  leave  to  Christian 
apologists  and  missionaries),  but  simply  how  Judaism 
differs  and  remains  distinct  from  Christianity  or  Christ¬ 
ianity  from  Judaism.  This  alone  is  the  object  of  the 
present  book...."  (196) 

Furthermore,  the  author  attempted  to  fill  a 
deeply  felt  need  by  providing,  in  modern  Hebrew  for 
Hebrews,  a  "life"  of  Jesus  based  on  modern  criticism. 

"...there  has  never  yet  been  in  Hebrew  any  book 
on  Jesus  the  Jew  which  had  not  either  a  Christian  propa¬ 
gandist  aim— to  bring  Jews  to  Christianity ,  or  a  Jewish 
religious  aim — to  render  Christianity  obnoxious  to  Jews." 
(197) 

Undoubtedly  Klausner  succeeded  in  his  attempt 
and  at  the  same  time  furthered  the  quest  of  the  historical 
Jesus  with  a  contribution  from  the  Jewish-Seientific  point 
of  view.  The  brief  sketch  of  Klausner* s  scholarly  attain- 
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ments  has  indicated  in  some  degree  the  extent  of  his 
learning  and  his  eminent  adequacy  for  his  proposed  task. 

He  was  able  to  search  the  Jewish  sources  and  add  their 
contribution  to  the  information  already  gleaned  from  other, 
and  to  the  Christian  student,  more  easily  accesible  sources. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  a  brief  outline 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  Klausner  is  in  order. 

Jesus  was  born  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  a 
few  years  before  the  common  era,  in  Eazareth,  the  eldest 
son  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  the  carpenter.  He  was  educated 
according  to  the  prevailing  customs,  which  means  that  the 
Torah  was  the  chief  source  of  his  training,  exclusive  of 
the  instruction  derived  from  nature  and  life.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  Jesus  was  a  true  child  of  his  time  and  an 
ardent  believer  in  the  prophetic  promises  and  consolations 
of  scripture  and  tradition.  When  Jesus  was  a  man,  John  the 
Baptist  was  preaching  repentance  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  Kingdom  of  which,  as  Elijah,  he  thought  himself  the 
forerunner.  His  baptism  was  a  means  of  cleansing  both 
body  and  soul.  When  Jesus  came  to  him  he  saw  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  the  announcer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cod  for  all  sons  of 
Israel  including  himself.  With  this  idea  in  mind  Jesus 
submitted  himself  to  the  rite.  Although  to  John  Jesus  was 
just  one  of  his  converts,  to  Jesus  the  baptism  was  the 
most  decisive  event  of  his  life.  It  was  then,  that  Jesus 
became  inspired  with  the  idea  that  he  himself  was  the  one 

heralded  by  John. 
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"Suddenly  there  flashed  through  Jesus*  mind, 
like  blinding  lightning,  the  idea  that  jhe  was  the  hoped- 
for  Messiah,  This  was  the  voice  which  he  heard  within 
him  and  for  which  he  had  been  prepared  by  his  thirty  years 
of  rich,  cloistered,  inner  life  at  Nazareth.  His  dream 
acquired  its  utmost  realization  at  this  great  moment  in 
his  life,  the  solemn  moment  of  his  baptism.”  (198) 

This  mighty  experience  drove  him  to  a  deserted 
place  where  he  meditated  upon  the  ways  by  which  to  work 
out  his  mission.  He  rejected  three  alternatives  and  still 
undecided  about  his  exact  procedure  he  resolved  to  follow 
for  a  while  in  John’s  footsteps  and  to  hide  his  Messiahship 
from  others  until  a  favorable  time  for  its  revelation  had 
arrived.  Therefore  he  took  up  the  cry  of  John,  adding, 
however,  that  the  days  were  fulfilled,  thereby  giving  a 
hint  to  only  the  most  discerning  that  they  were  fulfilled 
in  himself  as  the  Messiah. 

He  took  up  an  itinerant  ministry  and  preached 
the  near  approach  of  the  Kingdom  in  a  manner  closely  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  as  one  of  whom 
the  people,  indeed,  regarded  him.  Yet  he  was  different. 

He  made  the  Kingdom  the  chief  burden  of  his  message  while 
the  Pharisees  considered  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  only 
secondary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Torah.  Furthermore,  the 
new  prophet,  in  his  teaching  of  ethics,  scarcely  went 
beyond  the  moral  law,  disregarding  the  ceremonial  injunct¬ 
ions  while  on  the  whole  he  relied  but  slightly  on  the 
scriptures,  but  spoke  in  parables  and  as  one  naving 

Further  he  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  that 
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he  made  the  working  of  miracles  of  equal  importance  with 
his  teaching.  Jesus  realized  that  through  wonder-working 
he  could  procure  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  thus 
considered  this  practice  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Because  of 
this:  his  healing  of  the  sick  and  his  teaching  of  high 
ethics  in  the  pleasing,  popular  form  of  parables,  the 
people  attended  him  in  large  numbers. 

Since  the  interest  of  the  Evangelists  was  not  in 
exact  chronology,  an  orderly  account  of  Jesus’  ministry 
cannot  be  arrived  at.  This  is  hardly  necessary,  however, 
since  the  public  career  of  Jesus  did  not  last  longer  than 
a  single  year. 

"...in  so  short  a  period  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  gradual  development  in  activities  and  teaching: 
a  few  landmarks  here  and  there  are  all  we  may  expect." 

(199) 

Capernaum  became  the  centre  of  his  opening 
activity,  from  which  as  headquarters  he  went  forth  on 
several  preaching  tours  among  the  villages  of  Calilee.  At 
first  he  was  hailed  as  a  true  Pharisee,  but  soon  the  inher¬ 
ent  differences  in  his  views  and  methods  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  religious  leaders.  The  reasons  for  this 
rising  opposition  are  indicated  correctly  in  the  gospels. 
Jesus  recognized  sinners  and  publicans  as  sick  souls  in 
need  of  healing  and  hence  consorted  with  them.  He  did  not 
fast  nor  required  his  followers  to  do  so  because  the 
bridegroom’,  that  is,  the  Messiah  had  come  in  himself.  He 
covertly  hinted  at  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  laws  by 
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his  parable  of  the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles,  neverthe¬ 
less  "Jesus  remained  steadfast  to  the  old  Torah:  till  his 
dying  day  he  continued  to  observe  the  ceremonial  laws  like 
a  true  Pharisaic  Jew."  (200) 

During  the  first  weeks  of  his  ministry  Jesus 
attained  his  greatest  popularity.  But  the  multitudes 
which  followed  him  were  mostly  composed  of  "untaught  Jews" 
the  people  of  the  lower  classes,  ignorant  of  the  law. 

The  Pharisees,  more  discerning  were  the  first  to  oppose 
him.  Soon  the  clouds  gathered;  not  only  did  he  entail  the 
disfavor  of  the  Pharisees  but  the  civil  authorities  also 
began  to  frown  upon  his  work  and  finally,  even  the  people 
began  to  cool  towards  him.  They  too,  realized  gradually 
that  he  was  no  true  Pharisee,  and  it  was  in  this  belief 
that  they  had  followed  Jesus. 

"The  people  venerated  the  Pharisees,  the  leaders 
of  Jewish  democracy,  and  it  was  as  a  Pharisee  that  they 
had  venerated  Jesus  also..."  (201) 

When  the  authorities  turned  against  Jesus,  his 
relatives  became  alarmed  and  attempted  to  take  him  back 
home,  by  force  if  necessary.  But  Jesus  evaded  them  and 
left  for  the  Sea  of  Oalilee  where  he  continued  his  preach¬ 
ing  at  its  shores  and  sometimes  upon  its  waters. 

After  a  peaceful  period  of  labor  among  the 
fisher-folk,  Jesus  decided  upon  a  bold  experiment — and 

returned  to  his  own  home-village  to  see  whether  his  own 
people  would  accept  his  message.  His  failure  there,  and 
his  characteristic  comment  upon  it  are  commonplaces  of  the 
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gospel  story. 

Then  Jesus  began  to  see  the  need  of  a  closer 
attendance  of  intimate  followers  and  chose  his  twelve 
disciples. 


"Jesus  felt  the  fatigue  of  constant  teaching, 
and  after  his  enemies  had  become  numerous,  he  sent  out 
these  twelve  disciples  that  they,  too,  might  preach  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  need  for 
repentance  and  good  works.”  (202) 

After  sending  out  his  disciples  and  after  their 
triumphant  return  from  their  successful  mission,  the  work 
of  Jesus  became  too  well  known  for  his  safety,  especially 
since  Antipas  began  to  take  notice  of  him.  Therefore, 
withdrawing  for  awhile,  Jesus  embarked  to  Beth-Saida. 

The  breach  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  be¬ 
came  complete  when  Jesus  made  further  inroads  upon  the 
ceremonial  observances  by  hinting  at  the  ethical  inefficacy 
of  the  food  laws,  so  important  to  Judaism.  In  addition,  he 
often  angered  the  religious  leaders  by  his  strong  invect¬ 
ives  . 


"The  strong  expressions  used  by  Jesus  against  the 
Pharisees  show  him  again  as  very  different  from  the  "tender" 
and  "placable"  person  depicted  by  Christians.  (The  Iamb 
of  Cod";  "as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb").  He 
was  a  combatant  preacher  and  spoke  as  harshly  to  the 
Pharisees  as  ever  Jeremiah  did  to  the  priests."  (203) 

The  confession  of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  was 
another  great  event  in  Jesus1  life.  The  spontaneous  words 
of  Peter  deeply  affected  Jesus  and  restored  to  him,  in 
some  measure,  his  former  optimism.  To  find  that  even  in 
his  present  desperate  plight  his  disciples  had  not  lost 
faith  in  him  and  that,  in  addition,  one  of  them  could  see 
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in  him  the  Messiah  made  Jesus  more  confident.  But  immed¬ 
iately  after  he  began  to  prepare  his  followers  for  his 
approaching  suffering.  It  was  no  definite  expectation 
voiced  here  by  him,  but  a  vague  premonition  caused  by  the 
impression  of  the  Baptist's  fate,  his  own  hiding  in  a 
foreign  land  and  the  belief  that  "the  pangs  of  the 
Messiah",  which  had  to  precede  the  Kingdom,  were  to  be 
fulfilled  in  his  own  person.  This  suffering  was  to  be 
inflicted  upon  him  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  not,  he  believed, 
end  in  his  death,  on  the  contrary  he  would  be  victorious 
in  the  end  and  win  public  recognition  as  the  Messiah. 

Shortly  after,  the  enthusiasm  of  Jesus,  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  followers,  brought  to  three  of  them  a  vision 
known  as  the  "Transfiguration" .  Then,  again,  Jesus  warned 
his  disciples  to  tell  no  man  of  their  knowledge  for  the 
revelation  of  his  Messiahship  had  to  take  place  at 
J  erusalem. 

On  his  way  to  the  city  he  reproved  some  of  his 
followers  for  striving  after  honors  in  the  future  Kingdom. 
Yet,  he  promised  them  the  supreme  honor  of  a  place  on  the 
twelve  judgment  thrones  from  which  they  were  to  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  This,  and  other  pronouncements, 
shows  clearly  that  "The  ideal  of  Jesus  is  not,  therefore, 
solely  spiritual:  it  is  a  truly  Jewish  Messianic  ideal, 

material  and  worldly."  (204) 

Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  as  the  Messiah,  riding 

on  an  ass'  colt,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of 
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Zechariah.  To  most  of  the  people  who  witnessed  his  entry, 
however,  he  was  only  a  prophet.  Yet  "Before  crowds  of 
people,  at  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
publicly  revealed  himself  as  the  Messiah."  (205) 

Once  in  the  city,  Jesus  planned  for  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  himself  as  the  Messiah.  Here  Klausner 
disagrees  with  "most  Christian  scholars"  and  especially 
with  Schweitzer  who  claimed  that  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  his  own  death,  which 
final  act  would  be  his  consummating  accomplishment.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Schweitzer  portrayed  Jesus  as 
attempting  to  bring  about  this  purpose  deliberately  by  his 
forceful  cleansing  of  the  Temple  and  his  offensive  tirade 
against  the  Pharisees.  Klausner  is  more  convincing  when 
he  makes  Jesus'  act  in  the  Temple  a  public  demonstration 
of  his  Messianic  office,  which  act,  as  Jesus  hoped,  would 
bring  about  his  final  recognition.  The  agony  in  Sethsemane, 
says  Klausner,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  did  not  expect  to  die.  Ho,  his  great  act  at  the 
Temple,  and  his  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  masses 
then  gathered  in  Jerusalem,  would  bring  about  the  requisite 
effect  and  all  the  people  would  repent. 

"Then  would  come  difficult  times,  the  days  of 
"the  pangs  of  the  Messiah",  which  would  befall  Messiah  and 
people  alike.  But  Sod  would  bring  to  pass  signs  and 
wonders.  Rome  would  be  overthrown  "and  that  without 
hands"  by  help  from  on  high;  and  Jesus  should  be  the  "Son 
of  Man"  the  Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven..." 
(206) 

Jesus  cleansed  the  temple  but  his  expectations 
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Viere  not  fulfilled.  He  remained  expectant  however. 

The  vigorous  arraignment  of  Matthew  XXIII, 
wherein  Jesus  attacks  the  Pharisees,  is  a  collection  of 
isolated  sayings  gathered  together  by  the  Evangelist 
according  to  his  custom,  and  therefore  does  not  adequately 
represent  the  attitude  of  Jesus.  Yet,  it  must  be  true 
that  at  this  time  he  denounced  the  Pharisees  in  a  more  or 
less  vigorous  harangue.  This  was,  however,  an  unfair 
generalization  on  Jesus’  part,  for,  according  to  Klausner, 
the  sins  which  Jesus  decried  were  not  applicable  to  the 
Pharisaic  class  as  a  whole  but  only  to  the  worst  among 
their  number. 

Judas  betrayed  Jesus,  because  he  had  begun  to 
realize  that  Jesus  was  not  what  he  pretended  to  be.  A 
man  who  feared  and  fled  from  his  enemies,  and  who  also 
contradicted  himself  continually,  could  not  be  the  expected 
Messiah.  He  saw  in  Jesus  a  beguiler  of  the  people  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  his  religious  duty  to  denounce  him.  That  Judas 
sold  Jesus  for  money  cannot  be  believed. 

"...it  is  hard  to  think  that  one  who  came  to 
Jesus  from  afar  and  who  followed  him  closely  and  proved 
himself  of  such  merit  that  Jesus  made  him  a  leading 
disciple  and  sent  him  to  preach  the  Kingdom  of  heaven-- 
that  such  a  one  as  this  could  sell  his  master  for  gain.” 

(207) 

Jesus  ate  the  Passover  meal  with  his  disciples 
on  Thursday,  the  13th  of  Hisan  instead  of  the  14th  the 
date  for  the  Passover,  so  that  he  might  not  profane  the 
Sabbath.  For  this  celebration,  Jesus  had  made  previous 
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arrangeraents  with  the  watercarrier ,  and  on  the  eve  of 
that  day  he  came  forth  from  his  hiding  place,  outside 
the  city,  to  eat  the  ceremonial  meal  prepared  for  him 
secretly  in  the  upper  chamber. 

" . . . .all,  apparently  was  done  in  secret  for  the 
same  reason  which  compelled  Jesus  to  lodge  outside  the 
city  during  that  week — fear  of  his  persecutors;  and  but 
for  Judas  Iscariot,  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  would  not  have 
been  discovered."  (208) 

The  celebration,  as  all  the  religious  practices 
of  Jesus,  was  observed  strictly  in  accordance  with  all 
the  rules  of  Judaism.  In  the  associating  of  the  meal  with 
the  banquet  in  the  coming  Kingdom,  Jesus  gave  additional 
evidence  that  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  material  in  nature. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Passover  meal  is  in 
no  respect  to  be  considered  as  the  institution  of  a  sacra¬ 
ment.  Jesus  may  have  desired  his  disciples  to  remember 
the  solemn  meal,  but  the  gospel  allusions  to  his  flesh 
and  blood  are  unhistorical. 

"The  drinking  of  blood,  even  if  it  was  meant 
symbolically,  could  only  have  aroused  horror  in  the  minds 
of  such  simple  Oalilaean  Jews;  and  had  he  expected  to  die 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
disturbed  when  death  proved  imminent."  (209) 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Passover, 
Jesus  could  not  leave  Jerusalem  and  return  to  his  hiding 
place  before  morning.  Hence  he  resorted  to  the  garden  of 
Oethsemane  to  spend  the  night  there.  The  sadness  and 
agony  experienced  in  the  garden  that  night  were  not  due 
to  a  fore-knowledge  of  imminent  death  but  to  human  fear 
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"•...like  everyone  of  delicate  susceptibilities 
he  had  a  deeply  disturbing  premonition  of  impending 
trouble...."  (210) 

The  same  fear  drove  Jesus  to  the  consideration 
of  armed  resistance  in  case  of  danger  and  for  this  reason 
he  counseled  his  disciples  to  arm  themselves. 

Judas  led  the  multitude,  armed  with  swords  and 
staves,  sent  by  the  chief  priests  to  the  hide-out  of  Jesus. 
The  resistance  of  the  disciples  failed  and  Jesus  was 
captured,  while  his  followers  fled.  He  was  not  brought 
to  the  Sanhedrin  that  night  but  only  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  Pharisees  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  capture 
of  Jesus,  which  was  the  work  of  the  Sadducees  mainly. 

The  alleged  trial  before  Annas  was  no  trial  at 
all,  but  only  a  preliminary  investigation,  altogether  fair 
and  legal.  The  high  priest  who  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin 
was  one  of  the  Boethusean  high  priests,  who  were  very  un¬ 
popular  with  the  Jews  and,  says  Klausner,  despised  by  the 
Talmud . 

"The  Talmud  hates  them  and  regards  them  as  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  whom  "they  beat  with  their  staves". 
The  lospels,  which  are  as  full  as  the  Talmud  of  suppressed 
hate  against  them,  try  to  depict  them  as  the  agents  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  so  blame  the  entire  people  for  their 
acts."  (211) 

Thus  the  arrest  of  Jesus  was  by  no  means  a 
popular  act,  and  the  preliminary  hearing,  in  fact,  all  the 

proceedings  which  led  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  were  not  the 
result  of  popular  consent.  Furthermore,  those  who  denounced 
Jesus  to  Pilate  were  quite  unaware  of  the  spiritual  nature 
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of  his  pretensions;  they  saw  in  him  nothing  more  than  a 
dangerous  rebel  who  might  bring  the  wrath  of  the  procurator 
upon  them.  After  Pilate  took  the  matter  in  hand,  the 
priests  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  fate  of  Jesus. 

"Through  fear  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  those  who 
were  then  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews  delivered  up  Jesus 
to  the  tyrant.  Ho  Jew  took  any  further  part  in  the  actual 
trial  and  crucifixion:  Pilate,  the  "man  of  blood"  was 
responsible  for  the  rest."  (212) 

The  terrible  death  upon  the  cross  was  a  punish¬ 
ment  meted  out  by  Pilate  according  to  Roman  custom.  The 
Jews  had  no  part  in  it. 

"Hone  but  the  Romans,  whose  cruelty  surpassed 
that  of  ravening  beasts,  could  have  made  choice  of  this 
revolting  means  of  death:  it  never  could  have  been  devised 
by  the  Jews,  by  the  Pharisees  (whose  axiom  was  "choose  for 
him  an  easy  death"),  nor  by  their  harsher  contemporaries, 
the  Sadducees."  (2is) 

Jesus,  delivered  up  to  Pilate  as  a  false  Messiah, 
was  crucified  as  such,  as  the  superscription  on  the  cross 
attested,  and  died  after  only  six  hours,  voicing  in  his 
last  cry  all  the  poignant  disillusionment,  all  the  heart¬ 
rending  lonliness  and  anguish  of  a  man  who  saw  his  glorious 
dream  shattered  with  his  body  on  the  tree  of  shame: 

"My  3od ,  my  lod,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me." 

This,  in  rough  outline  is  KlausnerTs  conception 
of  Jesus  of  Hazareth,  and  his  Jesus,  like  Schweitzer’s, 
in  the  grand  delusion  of  his  Messiahship  is  undoubtedly 
a  remarkable  and  compelling  figure.  One  of  the  important 
differences  between  the  two  portraits  is  this:  Klausner’s 
Jesus,  in  the  main,  adhered  to  Jewish  eschatology  and  was 
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erucified  contrary  to  his  expectations;  the  hero  of  Schwei¬ 
tzer  created  his  own  eschatology  by  a  voluntary  and 
deliberate  seeking  of  death. 

1.  SOURCES. 

Any  modern  life  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  lay  claim 
to  recognition  in  critical  circles,  must  be  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  sources.  Therefore,  Klausner,  like  Case, 
made  a  thorough  study  of  all  available  source  material. 

As  a  Jewish  scholar  he  could  advance  the  addition¬ 
al  information  contained  in  the  Jewish  sources.  It  must  be 
noted  at  once  that  this  information  is  very  meagre  and 
hardly  goes  beyond  attesting  the  historicity  of  Jesus. 

The  earliest  references  to  Jesus  are  found  in 
the  Talmud  and  with  scholarly  impartiality  Klausner  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  following  may  be  deduced,  without  reservat¬ 
ion  from  this  source*. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Yeshu'a,  coming  from 
Bazareth,  performed  miracles  and  led  Israel  astray.  He  had 
five  disciples  and  propounded  scripture  in  the  manner  of 
the  Pharisees.  He  said  he  had  not  come  to  take  away  any¬ 
thing  from  the  Law  or  add  anything.  As  a  false  teacher  he 
was  crucified  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover. 

This  is  the  definite  information,  but  the  great¬ 
est  value  derived  from  the  'Talmud  references  in  this 
respect,  is  the  fact  that  it  shows  the  attitude  of  the  Jews 
of  the  first  generation  after  the  Destruction  toward  Jesus. 
It  was  not  the  same  bitter  hatred  of  later  times. 
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The  Tolrdoth  Yeshu,  a  legendary  Jewish  account 
of  Jesus,  dating  from  the  tenth  century,  the  second 
important  Hebrew  source,  has  no  value  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  shows  the  increase  of  Jewish  hatred  toward  Jesus, 
after  they  had  suffered  persecution. 

This,  largely,  is  all  that  can  be  derived  from 
Jewish  literature,  and,  as  observed  above,  the  results  are 
meagre. 

Examining  all  other  literature  referring  to 
Jesus,  Klausner,  like  Case,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  canonical  gospels,  after  all,  are  the  chief  sources  for 
the  life  of  Jesus;  they  sum  up  our  information  and  without 
them  we  would  know  very  little  about  Jesus.  Klausner' s 
estimate  of  the  gospels,  as  sources,  conforms  to  the 
opinions  of  modern  criticism  and  differs  but  little,  if 
any  from  the  estimate  of  Case.  Therefore,  his  discussion 
regarding  the  dates  and  nature  of  the  four  gospels  may  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

In  regards  Klausner* s  general  attitude  toward 
the  gospels  a  few  remarks  must  be  made.  The  author  states 
confidently  that  as  a  result  of  gospel  literary  criticism, 
the  biographer  is  now  able  to  decide  what  is  historical  in 
the  sources  and  what  is  to  be  accredited  to  later  interests. 
This  decision  could  not  have  been  such  an  easy  matter  with 
Klausner  had  he  not  possessed  another  criterion.  The  fact 
is,  that  Klausner,  like  certain  other  biographers  who  were 
able  to  proceed  with  the  same  assurance,  had  one  great 
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over  ruling  interest,  which  may  perhaps  have  influenced 
his  judgment .  He  intended  to  prove,  at  all  cost,  that 
Jesus  was  a  real  Jew.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  for  this  assumption,  and  Klausner,  as  a  Hebrew 
student  of  Hebrew  literature^was  in  a  favorable  position 
for  acquiring  this  evidence.  Yet,  his  chief  sources  are 
the  gospels  and  they,  even  in  the  light  of  latest  critical 
research,  give  evidence  of  such  contradictory  nature,  that 
with  these  same  sources  as  a  basis,  some  of  the  most 
scholarly  of  modern  biographers  could  draw  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  pictures  of  Jesus.  Therefore,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  Klausner,  in  spite  of  his  claim  to  the  contrary, 
approached  the  problem  of  Jesus  with  a  confidence  born, 
at  least  partly,  out  of  the  preconceived  theory  that  Jesus 
was  in  all  respects  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews. 

Juided  by  this  bias,  slight  as  it  may  be,  he 
often  used  his  source  material  in  an  arbitrary  fashion, 
accepting  and  rejecting  passages  on  insufficient  evidence. 

A  few  instances  of  this  loose  use  of  evidence  may  be 
quoted  here. 

Klausner,  in  a  desire  to  show  that  Jesus,  as  a 
real  Jew,  confined  his  activity  entirely  to  his  own  race, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  instance  concerning  the 

Canaanitish  woman,  concludes: 

"This  is  the  first  and  only  time  when  Jesus  (and 
even  then  against  his  will)  dealt  with  strangers.  Other 
accounts  (i.e.  that  of  the  foreign  centurion  in  Caparnaum 
who  was  "a  friend  of  Israel"  and  built  them  a  synagogue 
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and  especially  that  of  the  Samaritan  woman)  are  lacking 
in  Mark  and  therefore  unhistorical (214) 

One  wonders  whether  the  motive  of  Klausner  was 
really  a  remarkable  partiality  to  Mark  or  devotion  to  a 
theory. 

In  the  same  offhand  manner  Klausner  could  declare 
?nul  and  void*  one  of  the  dearest  possessions  of  Christian 
tradition.  Discussing  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  Cethsemane, 
the  author  remarks: 

11  ...the  following  words,  "but  not  what  I  will, 
but  what  thou  wilt,"  are  an  addition  of  the  Evangelist, 
who  could  not  think  that  a  prayer  of  the  Messiah  could  be 
refused,  or  that  the  Messiah  need  plead  to  Cod  like  a 
child  appealing  to  its  parents."  (215) 

The  author,  apparently  does  not  realize  that  the 
"addition"  may  very  well  be  explained  as  meaning  the 
opposite  of  what  he  proposes  as  its  meaning.  The  prayer 
of  Jesus,  instead  of  owing  its  origin  to  an  aggrandizing 
motive,  is  more  easily  explained  as  being  historical 
evidence  of  a  great  devotion  to  the  will  of  Cod  victorious 
over  an  entirely  human  desire  for  selfpreservation. 

2.  ENVIRONMENT. 

As  with  Case,  so  with  Klausner,  the  study  of  the 
environment  of  Jesus  is  basic  to  the  reconstruction  of  his 
life-story.  The  author  combined  with  the  advantage  of  a 
racial  relationship  with  his  subject  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  period,  the  additional 
advantage  of  being,  when  he  wrote,  at  the  scene  where,  some 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  occurrences  he  depicted 
In  short,  Klausner  wrote  in  Palestine,  the 
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home  of  Jesus. 

In  an  account  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  the 
author  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  period  and  environment 
from  which  Jesus  sprang.  He  finds,  that  historically  it 
is  sufficient  to  go  back  and  proceed  from  the  Herodian  age 
in  order  to  find  the  conditions  which  were  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  Jesus. 

"It  was  not  the  might  of  the  Maccabees,  nor  their 
wars  and  victories  which  caused  the  appearance  of  the 
suffering  Messiah,  but  the  political  collapse  which  began 
with  Pompey's  conquest  and  continued  until  the  Destruction.. 
...”  (216) 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  Palestinean 
Judaism  in  order  to  locate  the  economic  and  religious 
forces  which  motivated  him. 

"...the  person  of  Jesus,  his  entire  teaching  and 
his  works  and  life  are,  from  their  advantageous  and  dis¬ 
advantageous  sides,  wholly  explicable  by  means  of  Hebrew, 
Palestinean  Judaism  alone...."  (217) 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  Klausner  proceeds 
to  describe  the  conditions  then  prevailing  in  Palestine,  and 
the  causes  responsible  for  these  conditions,  and  from  this 
he  deduces  the  following  facts. 

The  bloody  wars  and  insurrections  which  preceded 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  3-reat  had  killed  off  the  best  of  tne 
nation  physically,  while  the  intoleraole  oppression  and 
murdering  rapacity  of  Herod  was  responsible  for  the  destruct¬ 
ion  of  the  pick  of  the  nation  intellectually  and  culturally. 
The  survivors  of  this  prolonged  massacre  can  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  main  groups:  those  who  at  the  end  of 
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Herod *s  reign  and  under  Roman  domination  formed  the  party 
which  looked  to  deliverance  by  force  of  arms,  namely,  the 
Zealots,  and  those  who  looked  with  greater  or  less  intens¬ 
ity  to  Zod  for  reparation.  Among  the  latter  were  the 
Sadducces,  who  insisted  upon  a  literal  observance  of  the 
-Law,  the  Pharisees,  who  interpreted  the  Law  according  to 
the  needs  of  daily  life  and  emphasized  a  greater  righteous 
ness,  and  finally  those  visionaries  and  extreme  moralists, 
of  whom  the  greater  majority  could  be  classed  as  the  meek 
and  subjugated,  who  waited  patiently  for  the  mercy  of 
heaven.  From  this  last  class  of  people  sprang  Jesus  and 
came  those  multitudes  who  eagerly  listened  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  who  later  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  early 
church  whose  Kingdom  was  not  of  the  earth. 

Klausner  emphasized  very  strongly  the  fact  that 
religion  in  Palestine  during  the  time  of  Jesus  was  not  at 
a  low  ebb,  but,  on  the  contrary,  constituted  a  very  import 
ant,  living  reality.  Religion  was  not  an  element  in  the 
life  of  the  people;  in  a  Theocratic  state  like  Israel,  all 
life  was  religion.  There  was  a  lofty  and  noble  conception 
of  GrOd  and  a  strong  belief  that  the  righteous  would  be 
rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished.  Righteousness  consisted 
in  the  observance  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  alike, 
but,  it  was  insisted,  ceremonial  observances  were  useless 
without  moral  living.  This  was  the  basis  of  individual 
righteousness.  But  Israel,  as  a  nation,  had  also  a 

and  a  national  hope.  Upon  the 
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goodness  of  the  nation  depended  the  national  reward  which 
was  to  he  the  glorious  Messianic  Kingdom.  To  this  consumm¬ 
ation  Israel  looked  with  ever  increasing  fervor  and  among 
the  different  groups  which  emphasized  different  means  of 
bringing  about  this  Kingdom  the  Pharisees  were  the  most 
religious.  They  emphasized  a  greater  individual  righteous¬ 
ness  and  consequently  a  greater  national  worthiness  as  the 
condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  popular  hopes. 

With  the  Pharisees  Jesus  had  most  in  common. 

They  were  by  no  means  the  hypocrites  and  devotees  of  the 
dead  letter  of  the  law  as  represented  in  the  gospels.  They 
stood  for  true  righteousness  but  had  to  insist  as  a  nation¬ 
al  necessity,  that  this  righteousness  spring  from  moral 
and  ceremonial  observances  alike.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
Jesus  attacked  them. 

Jesus,  in  as  far,  he  held  aloof  from  politics 
and  laid  the  chief  emphasis  upon  righteousness  resembled 
closely  the  greatest  of  the  Pharisees:  Hillel.  But  where 
the  latter  was  more  the  kindly  and  sympathetic  "elder  brother 
of  the  people",  sharing  his  nation's  life  and  struggles, 
Jesus,  resembling  the  prophets  and  the  Bssenes,  made  more 
exacting  claims  upon  the  people.  He  dealt  in  absolutes. 

And  where  Hillel  drew  around  him  the  simple  and  pious,  and 
repulsed  the  boorish,  Jesus  took  pleasure  in  the  latter. 

But  the  greatest  difference  is  in  this:  Hillel  drew  no 
distinction  between  ethics  and  religion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  theory  and  practice  on  the  other.  Jesus 
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emphasized  ethical  practice  at  the  cost  of  theoretical 
religion.  With  Hillel  and  the  Pharisees  the  dividing 
wall  between  religion  and  daily  life  was  broken  down, 
making  daily  life  an  essential  part  of  religion  and  re¬ 
ligion  an  essential  part  of  daily  life.  This  conception 
of  religion  and  life  made  of  Israel  essentially  a  religious 
nation  and  gave  the  impulse  to  their  national  Messianic 
expectations,  which  could  not  be  other  than  both  political 
and  spiritual.  The  misfortunes  that  befell  the  nation 
weakened  the  fmoraler  of  this  political  and  religious 
unity  and  made  possible  both  the  Destruction  and  the  rise 
of  Jesus,  the  founder  of  Christianity. 

The  above  is  but  a  short  and  inadequate  outline 


of  Klausner’s  masterful  presentation  of  the  influences 
which  determined  the  environment  of  Jesus.  The  important 
point  is  that  Jesus  came  from  that  class  of  people  in 
Salilee,  described  by  the  author  as  "the  meek  upon  earth", 
and  that  in  him  the  faith,  hopes  and  fears  of  these  people 
found  powerful  and  unique  expression. 

In  addition  to  the  influences  springing  from  his 
heritage,  the  secluded  and  beautiful  environment  of  Nazar¬ 
eth,  the  home  of  Jesus,  must  have  had  a  share  in  moulding 
that  element  in  Jesus ’  personality  which  made  him  the 


dreamer  of  otherworldly  and  spiritual  dreams. 

"There  cut  off  by  mountains  from  the  great 
world  wrapped  up  in  natural  beauty,  a  beauty  tender  and 
peaceful  sorrowful  in  its  peacefulness,  surrounded  by 
peasant s*who  tilled  the  soil,  with  few  necessities  m 

■wfe _ there  Jesus  could  not  help  being  a  dreamer,  a 

visionary,  ihose  thoughts  turned  not  on  his  people’s 
future  (he  was  far  removed  from  their  political  conflicts). 
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nor  on  the  heavy  Roman  yoke  (which  had  scarcely  touched 
him) ;  his  thoughts  turned  rather,  on  the  sorrows  of  the 
individual  soul  and  on  the  "Kingdom  of  Heaven”,  a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world...."  (218) 

Besides  the  influence  of  nature,  two  other 
powerful  factors  moved  Jesus:  the  Law  and  life.  The 
study  of  the  scriptures,  with  all  their  tales  of  heroism, 
of  poignant  sorrow  and  divine  consolation,  must  have  moved 
his  imagination  to  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  His  contacts 
with  life  around  him,  a  life  of  servitude,  poverty  and 
dejection  must  have  confronted  him  with  the  hitter  paradox 
of  glorious  promises  on  the  one  hand  and  the  facts  of  a 
terrible,  present  reality  on  the  other,  and  driven  him  as 
one  of  "the  meek"  to  dreams  of  spiritual  redemption. 

3.  SAPS. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  anything  definite  about 
Jesus1  early  life,  for  the  Jews,  then,  were  interested  in 
a  great  man's  life  only  after  he  had  entered  the  stage  of 
history.  Since  the  early  Christians  shared  the  same 
indifference,  the  Evangelists  had  nothing  to  draw  upon. 

The  little  recorded  in  the  gospels  must  be  assigned  to 
worshipful  invention,  to  which  the  youth-stories  in  the 
apocryphal  gospels  also  owe  their  origin. 

4.  MESSIANIC  SELPCONSC IOUSNESS . 

That  Jesus  was  to  himself  the  Jewish  Messiah  is 
the  main  thesis  of  Klausner's  biography.  Jesus  compelled 
by  his  consciousness  made  the  announcement  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  preparation  for  its  coming  the  motive  of  his  life. 
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He  said  little  about  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  for  his 
chief  concern  was  the  preaching  of  repentance  to  bring 
about  greater  righteousness,  upon  which,  in  turn,  depended 
the  inauguration  of  the  Kingdom. 

According  to  the  popular  Messianic  ideas  of  the 
time,  the  restoration  of  righteousness  would  bring  Elijah, 
the  forerunner  and  announcer  of  the  Messiah, after  him  the 
Messiah-King  himself  would  come  who,  after  having  defeated 
Israel's  enemies,  would  restore  the  Kingdom.  Then,  the 
times  of  distress  or  the  judgment  would  follow.  The 
righteous  being  purged  and  sifted  out,  the  new  world  or 
the  Messianic  Age  would  commence.  All  the  exiled  sons  of 
Israel  would  be  gathered  into  the  glorious  Kingdom  with  the 
Sentile  survivors  as  proselytes.  This  Kingdom  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  both  material  and  spiritual.  All  would  be  living 
as  brothers  with  lod  as  the  father,  in  great  happiness  and 
glory.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  would  restore  the 
noble  men  of  the  past  to  share  in  the  Messianic  joys. 

Then  finally,  "the  world  to  come"  would  conclude  the 
Messianic  Age.  This  last  stage  was  purely  spiritual  and 
prepared  for  all  the  faithful  sons  of  Israel. 

This  conception  of  the  Kingdom  was  shared  by 
Jesus  also.  His  root-idea,  however,  was  an  ethical  one; 
the  restoration  of  righteousness.  In  order  to  make  the 
promise  attractive  to  his  materially  minded  hearers,  Jesus 
was  obliged  to  bring  in  material  ideas.  It  must  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  Jesus  shared  the  common  expectation  of  an 
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earthly  Kingdom  and  a  political  Messiah,  with  this 
fundamental  difference:  He  believed  that  the  restoration 
would  be  brought  about  by  Sod  alone. 

The  twofold  misapprehension  of  Jesus:  his 
Messiahship  and  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom,  created 
Christianity,  and,  says  Klausner,  the  Jews  could  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  belief  based  on  a  foundation  so  slight. 

5.  THE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT. 

The  honor  of  a  supernatural  birth  was  assigned 
to  Jesus  at  a  later  date  in  accordance,  especially,  with 
Hellenic  demands,  after  Christian  dogma  had  concluded  that 
Jesus  was  not  only  the  Messiah  but  also  the  Son  of  Cod. 

Jesus  was  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary  as  stated 
explicitly  in  an  old  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  gospels, 
found  in  Mount  Sinai  monastery.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  this  statement. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Jesus  made  healing  an 
important  part  of  his  mission.  All  sources,  including  the 
oldest  Talmud  references,  witness  to  this  fact,  and  the 
gospels,  although  not  to  be  taken  seriously  in  this  regard, 
record  wonder-working  on  Jesus*  part  as  an  essential 
element  in  his  public  work.  Furthermore,  the  belief  that 
great  personalities  could  and  should  perform  miracles  was 
entirely  at  home  in  the  era  and  environment  of  Jesus. 

Owing  to  the  protracted  wars  and  the  bloody 
oppression  of  Herod  and  the  Romans,  the  Holy  Land  was 
afflicted  with  great  numbers  of  the  weak  and  the  sick,  both 
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physically  and  mentally.  For  a  public  preacher,  in  those 
days,  there  was  indeed  a  compelling  opportunity  for  the 
compassionate  mission  of  healing.  Jesus,  who  was  not  only 
the  friend  of  the  lowly  and  the  unfortunate  by  virtue  of 
his  tender  nature,  but  also,  at  least  to  himself,  the 
Messiah,  was  obliged  by  opportunity,  inclination  and  most 
of  all  by  his  sense  of  duty,  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
his  people.  The  latter  expected  it  of  him  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  Jesus  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Pharisees 
and  they  were  known  as  healers.  Jesus,  however,  practiced 
the  art  of  healing  to  a  still  greater  extent  and  was  com¬ 
paratively  successful,  especially  in  cases  of  hysteria  and 
other  mental  afflictions. 

To  the  Evangelists,  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  and  as 
the  Son  of  Sod,  had  the  forces  of  the  supernatural  at  his 
beck  and  call,  and  became  an  unlimited  miracle-worker. 
Because  of  this  emphasis,  and  on  the  strength  of  a  greater 
knowledge  of  Jesus*  environment,  the  modern  biographer  can¬ 
not  dismiss  these  accounts  with  the  simple  explanation  of 
the  Rationalists,  who  ascribed  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in 
their  entirety,  to  the  invention  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  miraculous  assigned  to  Jesus  can  be  divided 
into  several  groups  according  to  type. 

There  are,  first  of  all,  those  wonderful  stories 

apparently  owing  their  origin  to  suggestion  from  the  Old 
Testament  miracle-stories.  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  must  have 
done  mighty  works,  at  least  as  wonderful  as  those  of  Elijah 
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and  Elisha.  Elijah  brought  children  to  life,  hence,  Jesus 
did  the  same  and  more.  Blisha  brought  a  supernatural 
increase  of  a  woman’s  oil-supply,  hence  Jesus  multiplied 
loaves  and  fishes. 

The  second  type  of  miracles  sprang  from  poetical 
descriptions  employed  by  Jesus  and  transformed  later  into 
actual  deeds  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  The  story  of 
the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  is  an  illustration  of  this  kind. 

Illusions  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  inspired 
another  kind  of  miracle  account.  An  example  of  these  may 
be  found  in  the  story  of  Jesus  walking  upon  the  water. 

The  tired  and  sleepy  disciples,  returning  from  a  night's 
fishing,  must  have  seen  Jesus  approaching  them  on  the  beach, 
but  they,  eager  to  believe  the  miraculous,  imagined  him 
walking  on  the  sea. 

The  next  classification  includes  acts  only 
apparently  miraculous,  and  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
narrative  of  Jesus  stilling  the  storm.  Jesus  awakened  by 
his  fearful  followers,  when  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
boat,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  reproved  them  for  their  lack 
of  faith.  At  the  same  moment  by  coincident  the  sudden  wind 
subsided  and  the  sea  grew  calm.  The  sea  of  lalilee,  the 
author  attests,  is  subject  to  such  momentary  storms. 

The  curing  of  numerous  "nerve-cases''  is  the  last 
group.  These  stories  are  suggested  by  authentic  acts  of 
healing  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  who  must  have  had  a  remarkable 
power  of  suggestion. 
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"This  force  which  Jesus  had,  comprises  some 
secret,  some  mystical  element,  still  not  properly  studied 
by  the  ordinary  psychologists  and  physicians  and  scientists, 
who  are  conversant  only  with  the  laws  of  nature  in  so  far 
determined  by  science."  (219) 

In  Evangelical  times,  people  affected  by  hysteria 
and  other  like  diseases  were  commonly  believed  to  be 
possessed  by  demons  and  the  driving  out  of  these  demons 
was  a  religious  act,  coming  easily  within  the  province  of 
Jesus'  work.  Sometimes  Jesus  did  not  succeed  and  then  used 
his  failure  as  a  parable,  wherein  the  return  of  the  demon, 
accompanied  by  others,  signified  the  relapsed  sinner's 
return  to  former  and  worse  vices.  These  failures  were 
often  due  to  lack  of  faith  on  the  patient's  part,  and  it  is 
significant  that  Jesus  could  do  no  mighty  work  in  Hazareth. 

The  insistence  of  Jesus  upon  secrecy  in  regards 
his  successes,  sprang  from  his  fear  to  attempt  his  cures 
too  often  and  meet  more  frequent  failure,  which  would 
weaken  the  faith  of  the  people.  And  he  desired  to  impress 
his  contemporaries  at  least  as  a  prophet  or  as  the  expected 
Elijah. 

Under  the  above  headings,  the  majority,  if  not 
all  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus  can  be  sufficiently 
explained.  Klausner,  as  has  been  seen,  in  this  explanation 
combines  the  methods  of  Strauss  and  the  best  of  the 
Rationalists  with  the  psychological  interpretation  of 
modern  scholars. 

The  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  of  all  super- 
natural  accounts  in  the  gospels,  the  Resurrection  story. 
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is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  Joseph  of  Arimathaea 
buried  the  body  of  Jesus  in  an  unknown  grave  in  order  to 
vacate  his  ancestral  tomb,  and  by  remembering  that  the 
most  important  witness  of  the  Resurrection  was  Mary 
Magdalene,  !?a  woman  who  had  suffered  from  hysterics  to 
the  verge  of  madness.”  (220).  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  some  of  the  most  ardent  disciples  saw  Jesus, 
the  risen  Messiah,  in  a  vision. 

”But  for  this  vision  the  memory  of  Jesus  might 
have  been  wholly  forgotten  or  preserved  only  in  a  collect¬ 
ion  of  lofty  ethical  precepts  and  miracle  stories."  (221) 

Renan  attributed  to  Mary  Magdalene  the  signal 
honor  of  creating  the  Resurrection  and  hence  Christianity; 
Klausner  divides  the  responsibility  between  her  and  "a 
vision"  and,  for  lack  of  a  better  explanation  of  the 
inexplicable,  leaves  it  at  that. 

6.  THE  SICUXFICAUCE  OF  JESUS. 

To  himself  and  his  most  devoted  followers  Jesus 
was  the  promised  Jewish  Messiah;  to  his  Jewish  contempor¬ 
aries  at  times  a  Pharisaic  rabbi  and  a  prophet  and  finally 
a  false  teacher,  while  to  succeeding  generations  of  Christ¬ 
ians  the  Man  of  IJazareth  became  the  exalted  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  Cod  and  ultimately  Cod  himself. 

What  is  the  significance  of  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of 
present-day  Jews?  This  is  the  question  which  Klausner 
asks  himself  and  answers  in  the  concluding  pages  of  his 
book. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jew,  who  so  mightily 
stirred  the  imagination  of  his  followers,  has  left  a  very 
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profound  mark  upon  history  and  both  directly  and  indirectly 
influenced  the  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  evil  and  for 
good.  For  evil,  because  in  his  name  generations  of  his 
disciples  have  derided  and  persecuted  the  people  from  which 
he  came;  for  good,  because  those  same  followers  have 
carried  the  blazing  torch  of  Israeli  law  and  inspiration, 
be  it  in  an  incomplete  and  mutilated  form,  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  Centile  world. 

For  Jewry,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  this 
Jesus,  who  was  himself  a  Jewish  nationalist  and  who  was 
born,  lived  and  died  within  the  confines  of  his  own  nation, 

could  never  be;  and  is  not  now,  all  that  he  was  and  became 

to  Christianity. 

He  is  not  a  Cod  or  the  Son  of  Cod  to  the  Jews  to 

whom  the  belief  in  a  Trinity  is  blasphemy,  neither  can  he 

be  the  Messiah,  for  the  signs  which  are  to  announce  the 
Expected  One,  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  Hot  even  can 
he  be  considered  a  prophet,  for  although  he  was  a  Jew  and 
an  extreme  nationalist;  there  was  something  in  him  out  of 
which  grew  non-Judaism,  and  a  prophet  must  be  a  consoler 
and  preserver  of  Judaism  in  the  political-national  sense. 

To  the  Jews  he  is  a  mighty  teacher  of  morality 


and  a  master  of  parable. 

” ....  in  his  ethical  code  there  is  a  sublimity, 
distinctiveness  and  originality  in  form  unparalleled  in 
any  other  Hebrew  ethical  code;  neither  is  there  any 
parallel  to  the  remarkable  art  of  his  parables."  (222) 

His  ethical  code  was  the  extreme,  and  ideally 
supreme  code  of  living  for  those  who  were  not  of  this 
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world,  and  because  of  its  sublimity  and  extremeness 

TTIt  is  no  ethical  code  for  the  nations  and  the 
social  order  of  today.”  (223) 

Yet  the  contribution  of  Jesus  as  an  ethical 
teacher  is  considerable. 

” If  ever  the  day  should  come  and  this  ethical 
code  be  stripped  of  its  wrappings  of  miracles  and  mystic¬ 
ism,  the  Book  of  the  Ethics  of  Jesus  will  be  one  of  the 
choicest  treasures  in  the  literature  of  Israel  for  all 
time.”  (224) 

This  sums  up  Klausner*s  evaluation  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  to  this  the  Christian  can  say  ”Yeah  and  amen", 
but  he  must  add  that,  although  Jesus  was  not  even  a  pro¬ 
phet  to  the  Jew,  and  although  the  ideal  of  his  teaching 
is  too  lofty  for  complete  realization  in  our  time  and 
order,  the  man  of  Nazareth  has  given  him  a  supreme  and 
ever  inspiring  challenge  to  higher  and  better  living  and 
a,  thus  far  unsurpassed  image  of  the  invisible  Cod. 
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BULMM. 

looking  back  upon  the  results  of  modern  critic¬ 
al  research  into  the  life  of  Jesus,  which,  for  this 
inquiry,  comprises  the  biographies  of  Bousset,  Schweitzer, 
Case  and  Klausner,  a  remarkable  fact  becomes  evident. 

These  four  authors,  all  of  them,  founded  their  "lives”  upon 
the  same  basis,  namely,  the  established  results  of  modern 
criticism,  and  yet  in  regard  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  Jesus  they  came  to  entirely  different  conclus¬ 
ions.  According  to  Schweitzer  and  Klausner  Jesus  can  be 
explained  by  his  Messianic  consciousness;  it  entirely 
motivated  his  actions  and  fate.  Bousset  accorded  to  Jesus 
the  same  consciousness  but  views  it  as  a  burden  reluctantly 
assumed  by  Jesus,  and  in  no  way  motivating  his  true  mission. 
Case,  on  the  other  hand,  completely  renounced  the  idea  and 
portrayed  Jesus  as  a  mere  announcer  of  the  coming  Kingdom. 

Since,  therefore,  four  scholars,  using  the  same 
sources,  could  attain  to  such  divergent  results,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  their  common  basis  allowed  it,  and  that, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  consistent  portrait  of  Jesus,  one 
or  the  other  tendency  in  this  basis  must  be  emphasized. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  case.  Those  authors,  who  made  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  either  put  no  stress  upon  the  Ethical  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  or  regarded  them  as  interim-ethics  of  doubt¬ 
ful  practical  value,  while  those,  who  pictured  Jesus  as  a 
prophet  or  only  a  reluctant  Messiah,  did  so  by  disregarding 
the  Messianic  allusions  in  the  sources. 
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Thus ,  the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  based 
on  a  critical  analysis  of  the  sources,  having  hitherto 
proceeded  on  a  straight  road  which  had  led  to  oldest  and 
most  trustworthy  material  in  the  gospels,  namely,  Mark 
and  the  Q  source,  at  this  very  point  came  to  a  dividing 
of  the  way  and  could  proceed  in  either  direction  with 
equal  propriety.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  the 
’’Formgeschichtliche  Schule"  led  the  way. 

This  school,  dubbed  "Form-Criticism”  by  English- 
speaking  scholars,  recognized  the  need  of  an  investigation 
in  the  sources  that  lie  behind  the  gospels.  Criticism  had 
long  been  aware  of  the  gap  that  divided  Jesus  and  the 
earliest  written  sources;  the  pioneers  of  this  new  school 
were  the  first  to  attempt  bridging  this  gap. 

A  critical  reading  of  the  gospels  had  shown 
that  the  Evangelists  incorporated  into  their  accounts 
material  which  already  possessed  a  form  of  its  own.  This 
had  led  to  the  Two-source  Theory,  which  posited  Mark  and 
q  as  the  oldest  sources.  But  here  Form-Criticism  went 
further.  They  found  that  the  oldest  sources  like  the 
gospels  themselves,  were  by  no  means  homogeneous,  literary 
products,  but  collections  of  small  separate  pieces  which 
themselves  had  once  a  written  form, -and  which  by  their 
nature  and  because  of  known  laws  of  literary  formation, 
must  be  considered  as  private  notes.  The  next  step  was  to 
find  the  interests  lying  behind  these  notes;  that  is,  what 
was  the  origin  of  the  traditions  which  inspired  their 
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writing  and  what  was  the  intention  or  purpose  of  these 
traditions?  Here  is  where  the  name  of  the  new  school 
acquires  meaning.  In  order  to  discover  the  laws  that 
governed  the  tradition,  the  separate  pieces  of  literature 
into  which  the  oldest  sources  could  be  divided  was  grouped 
in  categories  according  to  "form"  or  style.  The  material 
having  been  grouped  according  to  form  under  headings:  mir¬ 
acle  stories.  Proverbs,  Prophetic  sayings  of  Jesus,  and 
the  like,  certain  laws  were  discovered  by  which,  in  many 
cases  the  oldest  form  of  a  story  or  saying  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  or  recovered. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  methods  of  Form-Criticism. 
What  are  its  results?  It  is  obvious  that  this  study, 
considering  the  trend  of  all  gospel-criticism,  must  lead 
to  information  less  in  quantity  but,  perhaps,  greater  in 
historical  quality.  If  the  work  of  Bultmann  may  be  used 
as  a  criterion,  Form-Criticism,  it  must  be  said,  has  had 
a  negative  result.  According  to  Bultmann  very  little  can 
be  known  of  Jesus,  and  to  him  it  seems  as  if  the  biograph¬ 
ies  of  previous  critical  scholars  have  collapsed  like  so 
many  houses  of  cards.  In  order  to  test  this  last  statement, 
a  brief  consideration  of  Bultmann* s  work  must  now  be 
attempted • 

Dr.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  professor  of  Hew  Testament 

at  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  "Formgeschiehtliche  Schule",  published  in  1926,  as  the 
result. of  his  critical  investigations  of  the  gospel- 
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sources,  his  book  "Jesus" ,  which  is  the  basis  of  this 
discussion. 

2ven  a  cursory  reading  of  this  work  reveals  two 
significant  facts  about  its  nature.  First:  It  is  really 
no  biography  of  Jesus  at  all,  but  rather  an  evaluation  of 
his  message.  Second:  It  appears  to  be  a  presentation  of 
Jesus  in  the  service  of  Barthian  Theology.  The  first 
fact,  apart  from  being  a  result  of  the  author's  source 
studies,  may  in  addition,  have  sprung  from  his  theological 
preconception.  A  look  at  Barthian  theology  will  confirm 
this  suspicion.  For  this  reason  a  few  characterizing  re¬ 
marks  about  this  theology  must  now  be  made. 

Karl  Barth,  theological  professor  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Munster  developed  a  dialectical  theology  which, 
partly  in  revolt  against  the  modern  tendency  of  humanizing 
the  Bible  and  especially  its  main  figure  Jesus  and  his 
message,  emphasized  the  religious  records,  not  as  depicting 
man's  search  for  Sod,  but  as  containing  the  "Word"  of  Sod, 
that  is.  Sod's  revelation  to  man. 

"The  Bible  tells  us  not  how  we  should  talk  with 
Sod  but  what  he  says  to  us;  not  how  we  find  the  way  to 
Him,  but  how  he  has  sought  and  found  the  way  to  us...." 
(225) 

Man  is  not  of  divine  origin  and  cannot  attain  to 
divinity.  He  has  no  claim  on  Sod,  but  can  only  rely  on 
Sod’s  gift  of  Srace.  We  are  children  of  Sod  only  by  Srace 
which  comes  to  us  as  an  utterly  undeserved  gift  dependent 
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up on  our  decision  and  ultimately  upon  Sod's  election. 

,,  uhcit  we  call  religion  and  culture  may  be  avail- 

,  .  ,  .  but  the  belief,  simple  and  comprehensive 

bodyh,?1S  °x^erea  in  the  Bible.  is  not  available  to  every - 

I'he  knowledge  which  the  Bible  offers  and 
commands  us  to  accept  forces  us  out  upon  a  narrow  ridge 
of  rock  upon  which  we  must  balance  between  yes  and  no, 
between  life  and  death,  between  heaven  and  earth."  (226) 

The  gift  dependent  upon  a  decision  on  our  part, 
a  yes,  is  offered  by  the  Word  of  Sod  in  the  Bible,  which 
records  the  unhistorical  truth  of  Sod.  The  only  thing  to 
do  for  man  is  to  recognize  his  helplessness  and  yield  to 
Sod's  Word. 


There  is  no  "life"  of  Jesus,  only  a  record  of 
his  task,  his  mission,  which  is  again  Sod's  Word.  The 
Bible  has  only  one  theological  interest  and  that  is  not 
speculative:  interest  in  Sod  himself.  The  task  of  Christ 
is  completely  comprehended  in  the  word  "obedience".  The 
Kingdom,  which  he  preached,  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  all 
the  less  worthy  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  regards  this 
Kingdom  in  the  one  grand  newness  of  his  greater  conception. 
It  brought  in  a  new  world  order,  and  this  being  Sod's  order, 

it  is  beyond  human  thought. 

Hence  the  gospels  do  not  give  a  biography  of 
Jesus  but  a  record  of  Sod's  Word  as  expressed  in  the  task 
of  Jesus.  And  even  this  record  is  ultimately  incomprehens¬ 
ible  to  man  intellectually;  only  by  the  decision  of  obed¬ 
ience  can  man  at  all  approximate  to  an  understanding  of 
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JesusT  mission  which  is  summed  up  in  "entire  obedience  to 
Sod." 

From  the  above  observations  regarding  Barthian 
theology  it  must  at  least  be  plain  that  according  to  such 
a  conception  of  Jesus  and  the  Bible  a  biography  of  Jesus 
is  not  only  unimportant  but  impossible.  The  Word  of  Sod 
is  everything  and  its  absoluteness  entirely  overshadowed 
and  made  negligible  the  men  who  uttered  it.  Therefore, 
Bultraann's  "Jesus",  founded  on  the  meagre  results  of  Form- 
Criticism  and  dominated  by  a  theology  which  makes  the 
personality  and  career  of  Jesus  less  than  secondary  and 
his  teaching  not  a  code  of  ethics  for  human  imitation  but 
an  absolute  revelation  of  Sod,  is  no  biography  of  Jesus 
but  an  evaluation  of  his  mission  as  his  only  and  absolute 
significance.  As  such  Bultmann's  "Jesus"  should  not  be 
considered  here,  as  a  modern  biography.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  represents  all  that  Jesus  meant  to  this  modern 
author  and  as  such  it  is  a  "life"  of  Jesus  and  deserves  at 
least  a  few  descriptive  observations.  In  addition  it  may 
illustrate  to  some  extent  the  latest  hurdle  to  be  cleared 
before  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  can  continue. 

In  a  short  chapter  of  the  book  some  definite 
statements  regarding  the  historic  Jesus  are  made,  although 
they  appear  as  a  sort  of  concession  to  the  uninitiated  in 

Barthian  theology. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  Jesus  lived,  that  he 
like  John  was  engaged  in  a  Llessianic  movement,  that  his 
message  was  non-political  and  that  the  authorities,  not 
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discerning  this,  put  him  to  death.  Jesus  died  on  the 
cross  as  a  Messianic  prophet,  and  according  to  Bultmann's 
belief,  did  not  consider  himself  the  Messiah. 

The  Kingdom,  preached  by  Jesus,  meant  deliverance 
for  men,  which  was  presented  to  them  as  a  decisive  Either- 
Or  proposition. 

"DJe  eigentli^he  Bedeutung  der  " lottesherrsehaft" 
liegt  also  fur  die  Verkundigung  Jesu  jedenfalls  nicht  in 
den  dramatischen  Ereignisse$  ihres  Kommens  und  in  dem,  was 
sich  menschliehe  Phantasie  uber  ihren  Zust^nd  auszumalen 
vermag.  Sie  interessiert  ihn  als  Zustand  ^berhaupt  nicht, 
sondern  als  das  wunderbare  Ereignis,  das  fur  den  Menschen 
das  grosz  Entweder-Oder  bedeutet,  das  den  Menschen  in  die 
Sntscheidung  hineinstellt ."  (227) 

Jesus  was  a  Rabbi  and  the  ethics  he  taught  were 
those  of  Judaism  and  are  comprehended  in  the  word:  obedience. 

"Es  lasz  sich  namlieh  $un  mit  einem  Worte  sagen, 
dasz  Jesu  Ethik,  genau  wie  die  judische,  eine  Ethik  des 
Sehorsams  ist,  und  dasz  der  einzige,  freilich  fundamentals 
Unterschied  der  ist,  dasz  er  den  Sedanken  des  lehorsams 
radikal  gedacht  hat.1’  (228) 

Ultimately,  however,  Jesus  did  not  provide  a 
code  of  ethics  for  man's  imitation.  His  teachings  must  be 
conceived  as  a  series  of  illustrations  of  how  man,  under 
certain  circumstances,  would  act  when  completely  obedient 
to  Sod.  Man  must  make  his  decision  anew  at  every  moment 
of  life;  only  the  surrender  to  lod  in  obedience,  and  no 
Law" or  code  of  ethics,  nor  the  words  of  Jesus,  can  show  him 


the  way. 


"So  sieht  Jesus  uberall  die  Tat  dem  ganzen 
Menschen  auferlegt,  d.h.  er  sieht  sein  Tun  unter  f®!? 
lesiehtspunkt  der  Entseheidimg:  entWeder--oder.  Alles 
Halbe  ist  ein  Sreuel.  Es  ware  naturlich  a in  volliges 
Kiszverstandnis,  wollte  man  jene  Satze  des  "Ich  aber  sage 
“0h"  auch  wieder  als  formale  gesetzliche  Bestimnungen 
einer  luszerliehen  AutoritSt  auffassen,  die  man  duroh  sein 
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auszerliches  Verhalten  erfullen  konnte."  (229) 

Bultmann  has  no  interest  in  Jesus,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  necessity  but  largely  because  of  his  Barthian 
persuasion.  He  admits  that  his  interest  did  not  lie  in 

Jesus  but  in  the  teaching 
”  " 

” Im  ubrigen  ist  uber  die  folgende  Darstellung 
nur  wenig  zu  sagen.  Ihr  Jegenstand  ist  also  nicht  das 
Leben  Oder  die  PersSnlichkeit  Jesu,  sondem  nur  seine 
"Lehre" ,  seine  Verkulndigung."  (250) 

And  yet  he  entitled  his  book  "Jesus",  signifying, 
no  doubt,  that  this  book  really  contains  all  that  can  be 
known  and  is  worthwhile  to  be  known  about  Jesus.  But  it 
seems,  that  Bultmann,  as  a  critical  seeker  for  the  histor¬ 
ical  Jesus  has  met  defeat  and  turns  this  defeat  into 
victory  by  saying  with  Barth  that  the  message  as  the  "Word 
of  Ood"  and  not  the  man  that  spoke  it,  is  the  one  important 
object  of  man's  search. 

Must  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  end  here? 
Although  Schweitzer  uttered  a  profound  truth  when  he 
insisted  that  the  real  understanding  of  Jesus  lies  not  in 
comprehending  but  in  following  him,  it  is  yet  true  that 
those  interested  in  the  whole  of  the  problem  of  Jesus  will 
not  rest  content  with  Bultmann' s  answer. 

The  way  to  Jesus  may  lie  through  Form-Criticism 

and  there  may  end  in  a  morass  of  uncertainty  regarding  his 
personality,  as  implied  by  Bultmann's  work.  Remembering, 
however,  that  the  latter's  failure  is  but  the  result  of 
one  attempt,  the  scientific  scholar  will  never  rest  before 
the  unknown  as  long  as  man  is  man  and  as  long  as  the 
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preacher  of  Nazareth  continues  to  challenge  his  curiosity 


and  devotion 


-200- 


C0NCLUSI0U 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  any  man,  be  he  ever  so 
emancipated,  to  regard,  analyse  or  evaluate,  with  complete 
detachment  and  impartiality  anything  pertaining  to  so 
profound  a  human  sentiment  as  religion.  Its  influences 
have  so  long  presided  over  the  desires,  hopes  and  fears  of 
mankind,  and  its  appeal,  however  disguised,  is  still  so 
persistent  in  even  our  modern,  individualized  life,  that 
very  few  can  escape  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  reaction 
when  confronted  with  the  study  of  its  significance.  Its 
very  nature  defies  the  cold  scrutiny  of  scientific  eyes 
and  the  investigator  so  strangely  endowed  as  to  be  able  to 
approach  its  sanctuary  without  either  a  thrill  of  affection 
or  a  gesture  of  defiance,  is  liable  to  miss  its  'holy  of 
holies'.  So  it  is  with  the  study  of  Jesus  the  founder  and 
inspiration  of  Christianity  and,  as  has  been  seen,  with 
the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  biographies  discussed  in 

the  foregoing  pages. 

For  this  reason  the  inquiry  into  the  represent- 
g(-jj2_Y0  opinions  of  Jesus  has  been  to  me  an  intensely  in 
teresting  and  absorbing  study.  The  subject,  hardly  allowing 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  certainly  inspired 
most  of  the  authors  with  contagious  enthusiasm.  liven  men 
like  Strauss  and  Klausner,  in  spite  of  themselves,  exhibited 
some  of  the  glow  which  invariably  accompanies  the  re-telling 

This  reverence,  characterizing  the 


of  the  old  story. 
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authors  in  greater  or  less  degree,  rendered  them  all 
sincere — and  sincerity  is  usually  convincing.  Therefore, 
the  successive  immersions  in  the  different  thought -worlds 
of  each  author  has,  like  the  inundations  of  a  river  upon 
its  floodplains,  left  a  certain  residue  upon  my  mind;  a 
residue  which  to  me  constitutes  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Jesus.  Or,  to  change  to  a 
metaphor,  they  all  added  something  to  the  painting  of  my 
own  portrait  of  Jesus. 

Strauss,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  cleared  the 
canvas;  scraping  from  it  the  thick  layer  of  extravagant 
colours  and  gilt  which  represented  the  supernatural  Christ, 
nimbus  and  all,  and,  making  off  with  his  spoil,  he  left  me 
the  canvas  with  its  vague  outline  of  Jesus. 

With  this  outline  before  me,  I  borrowed  from 
Renan  the  pigments  with  which  to  paint  Jesus  as  a  man  of 
flesh  and  blood  standing  out  distinctly  against  the  stark 
blue  of  an  Eastern  sky  and  the  riotous  colouring  of  a 
flower-carpetted  Calilean  valley,  with  the  sombre  silhou¬ 
ettes  of  the  Judean  mountains  as  the  skyline. 

Standing  back  and  appraising  my  work,  I  found 
something  lacking.  Having  taken  counsel  with  Farrar  and 
Papini,  I  took  up  the  brush  once  more  and,  with  delicate 
care,  attempted  to  restore  to  my*J| too  human  Jesus  some  of 
the  majesty  and  mystery  suggestive  of  otherworldly  things. 
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I  even  surrounded  his  head  with  the  tints  of  a  faint 
halo  and  was  on  the  point  of  adding  some  of  the  gilding 
supplied  by  Farrar,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  critical  masters  headed  by  Bousset.  Farrar  and 
Papini  made  off  in  different  directions:  the  first  with 
calm  dignity,  the  latter  shaking  his  fist  as  he  went, 
leaving  me  with  my  new  company. 

With  the  help  of  Bousset  I  retouched  my  canvas 
and  actually  succeeded,  without  gilt  or  halo,  in  creating 
a  satisfying  picture  of  a  human  Jesus,  who,  with  some  of 
the  qualities  of  the  manhood  suggested  by  Renan,  retained 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  divine  features  demanded  by 
Farrar  and  Papini.  It  was  a  composite  portrait  at  first 
and  the  colours  hardly  blended.  Then  Bousset  took  up  my 
brush  and  deftly  added  the  touches  which  brought  the 
harmony  it  lacked • 

It  had  lost  in  distinctness  however,  and  I, 
gladly  taking  some  hints  from  Schweitzer,  with  a  few  bold 
strokes  bedecked  ray  Jesus  with  a  Messianic  mantle  and,  by 
adding  some  high-lights  here  and  there,  portrayed  him  not 
only  as  a  man  but  as  a  man  of  the  first  century. 

Hitherto  I  had  given  but  little  thought  to  the 
background;  it  still  stood  out  in  the  vivid  colouring  of 
Renan  hardly  accomodating  the  more  sober  figure  of  Jesus. 

Case  and  Klausner  stepped  in  here,  and,  under 
their  guidance,  my  background  became  a  true  Palest inean 
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landscape  dotted  with  the  signs  of  the  Jewish  life  of 
earlier  days. 

Then  standing  back  and  beholding  ray  work  once 
more,  I  realized  that  my  Jesus  scarcely  fitted  into  sur¬ 
roundings  5o  truly  Jewish,  and  was  obliged  to  remold  his 
features,  which  had  pleased  me  so  well,  by  giving  them  a 
more  Semitic  east.  The  Messianic  mantle  suggested  by 
Schweitzer  gave  some  trouble.  Klausner  found  fault  with 
some  of  its  trimmings,  while,  to  my  dismay.  Case  desired 
me  to  do  away  with  it  altogether.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
compromising  with  both  of  them  by  painting  it  in  colours 
of  less  vivid  hue,  when  Bultmann,  who  had  hitherto  main¬ 
tained  a  rather  enigmatic  silence,  stepped  before  my 
picture . 

He  surveyed  it  for  a  long  while  and  then,  point¬ 
ing  to  one  detail  after  the  other,  asked  me:  "Where  do  you 
get  this?"  and  "Where  is  your  authority  for  that?r  As  I 

stood  dumb  he  exclaimed: 

"It  is  a  beautiful  painting;  but  do  you  know 
whether  it  represents  reality?  You  don  t,  I  don  t,  no  one 
does*.  But  it  matters  not.  Here--give  me  your  brush." 

He  took  it  and  with  bold  lettering  wrote  across 

my  picture  in  characters  of  gold  THE  WORD  OF  SOD. 

Then  he  too  left  me,  and  I  was  alone  with  my 
canvas.  After  much  thought  I  attempted  to  erase  the  golden 
lettering  of  Bultmann  and  succeeded  but  imperfectly.  After 
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I  had  retouched  the  painting  to  my  liking  and  restored 
my  human  Jesus,  the  traces  of  Bultmann's  legend  could 
still  be  seen.  At  first  it  vexed  me,  but  suddenly  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  it  should  be  so. 

It  would  serve  to  remind  myself  and  all  others 
who  would  contemplate  the  portrait  that,  after  all,  the 
deep  and  abiding  significance  of  Jesus  lies  not  in  his 
attributes  of  humanity,  Jewishness  and  Messianic  or 
prophetic  consciousness  but  in  their  perfection  and  the 
essence  of  their  culmination  which  drove  Jesus,  the  man, 
to  speak  "The  Word  of  Jod." 
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